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McGUSHER ON THE DISHEs. 


OOEAN-BORN; 


OR, 


THE CRUISE OF THE CLUBS. 





BY OLIVER OPTIC. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CLUBS AT FORT POINT. 


HE Yacht Club fleet was already at an- 
chor off Fort Point when the Dorcas 
Club and the Ocean-Born arrived. The yacht- 
men, who were on shore waiting for the young 
ladies, assisted them to land, and then, taking 
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their boats out of the water, conveyed them 
to a barn appropriated to their use. The 
Ocean-Born came to anchor in deep water; and 
all hands landed except Martin Roach, who 
was to attend to the engine, and join the party 
ata later hour. The Monogram, though she 
had kept at a respectful distance after the ad- 
monition of Captain Patterdale, now came 
in, and running up to the wharf, landed Mr. 
McGusher, who seemed to be determined to 
take part in the festivities of the trip, in spite 
of all the snubbing that could be administered 
to him. 

As soon as the entire party had gathered on ~ 
the wharf, and in the pretty grove which bor- 
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dered the river,— for the boats entered the 
river when they rounded Fort Point, — the 
young ladies and the young gentlemen began 
to wonder what was to be done. No one 
seemed to know what they were to do, or why 
they had landed at this delightful spot. It was 
certainly very pleasant; but then it was half 
past one, a time somewhat later than most of 
them had been in the habit of attending, in 
this provincial locality, to the ceremony of 
dinner, which, in the present instance, after a 
trip of ten miles on the salt water, was likely 
to be something more than a mere form. 

‘* Are we to have no dinner?” asked Kate 
Bilder, at whose side Ben Lunder had placed 
himself as soon as he stepped upon the wharf. 

‘* Really, Miss Bilder, I don’t know what the 
arrangements are,” replied Ben, shrugging his 
shoulders. 

‘*T amas hungry asa wolf!” protested Kate. 

‘*Hungry asalamb! Jam as hungry as a 
wolf. Let us have the similes properly placed.” 

**Do you mean by that you are any hun- 
grier than I am?” 

‘*T can’t say as to that; but I haven’t tasted 
a mouthful of food since I ate my breakfast; 
and it is now half past one in the afternoon,” 
added Ben. 

‘* Your sufferings can be no greater than 
mine. I have eaten nothing since breakfast. 
I supposed we should dine in the cabins of the 
yachts.” 

‘*Behold, there is a great mystery some- 
where! The high and mighty commander of 
the Ocean-Born intended to invite all the ladies 
of the Dorcas Club to dine in the cabin of the 
steamer. He had gathered great stores of am- 
brosia, and such ethereal ‘ feed,’ for the occa- 
sion, and was about to issue his sovereign 
mandate to the cook, when the puissant man- 
aging agent of the expedition interposed with 
aveto. It cannot be that Captain Patterdale, 
who has a human stomach in his corporation, 
has doomed us to an afternoon of famine.” 

“If he has, I shall rebel, and buy some 
cookies at a shop, if I can find one,” pouted 
Kate. 

‘* But shops are not hopeful in such a place 
as this; and we can do better: we will invade 
the pantry of the Ocean-Born, where the ethe- 
real provender is stowed.” 

‘* What's that?” asked Kate, as a band of 
music, concealed in the grove, suddenly struck 
up an enlivening air. 

‘** There's music in the air,’” replied Ben. 

‘* All the yachtmen, ahoy!” shouted Sam 
Rodman, the captain of the fleet. 

‘““Ay, ay!” responded the several crews, 
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as they gathered in an open space near the 
wharf. 

‘¢ By order of the commodore, you will form 
a procession by crews,” added Rodman. 

‘* A procession!” exclaimed Ben. ‘‘ That's 
a prodigious formality.” 

“‘ The Dorcas Club will form by clubs,” said 
Minnie Darling, the president. 

‘*Dear me! we must wear a strait jacket, 
too,” laughed Kate. 

Each yacht had a crew of four, besides the 
captains; and each had been strictly limited 
to this number, so that the members of the 
Dorcas Club could be accommodated, if occa- 
sion should require. Thecrews formed, with 
the captains in front of them. Rodman placed 
the commodore, the vice commodore, the sec- 
retary, and the treasurer at the head of the pro- 
cession. Three yacht crews came next, who 
were followed by the five divisions of the 
Dorcas Club, and the rear was brought up by 
the other three yacht clubs. 

‘** The officers and crew of the Ocean-Born 
seem to be left out in the cold,” said Ben Lun- 
der, when the formidable preparations for the 
march were so far completed. 

‘Not at all,” replied Sam Rodman. ‘ The 
Ocean-Borns will form a guard of honor for 
the Dorcas Club. Only six of you seem to be 
present, and three of you will walk on each 
side of the young ladies.” 

‘‘ Thanks, magnanimous captain of the fleet, 
for putting us in the sugar bowl,” added Ben. 

The B. B. Band, which had been mysteri- 
ously sent forward in the morning boat, was 
placed at the head of the procession. Commo- 
dore Montague gave the order to march, and 
the line moved up the gentle slope and through 
the grove, towards the hotel, which stands on 
a considerable bluff, with the waters of the bay 
on one side, and those of the river on the 
other. 

Mr. McGusher witnessed all the proceedings 
with about the same feeling that a hungry 
street cur looks through the cruel pickets of a 
fence which separates him from the sleek 
house-dog feeding upon the well-covered beef 
bones from a lavish table. Mr. MeGusher was 
conscious of his own merits, if no one else 
was. He knew he could shine in such a com- 
pany as that which marched like a pageant be- 
fore him. He could bring to it the graces and 
brilliancy of the metropolis of the nation. He 
could fascinate those young ladies with his 
speech. He could charm those young ladies 
with his conversation, so that the fairest 
daughter of the richest and proudest nabob 
of that Down East City would gladly own his 
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sway. But he had not been invited to join 
the excursion. He was acquainted only with 
Kate Bilder and one or two others; and that 
miserable Ben Lunder was always near her; 
even his position in the “‘ guard of honor” was 
abreast of her. She could introduce him to 
all the young ladies, and open the gates of 
paradise to him —and, happily, to them. 

He followed the procession to the hotel, 
keeping step to the music; but, alas! his heart 
was not allowed to beat in unison with those 
of the members of the Dorcas Club. With 
eight hundred dollars in his pocket, — he had 
been compelled to pay for two days in advance 
for the Monogram, — he was a beggar for the 
smiles of that bevy of beautiful beings. 

The procession marched into the great hall 
of the hotel, the band playing the grand finale 
of a grand march, and then into the parlors as- 
signed for the use of the party. At the door 
stood Captain Patterdale and Dr. Darling, like 
two great ogres at the entrance of an enchant- 
ed palace. But the long-lost was so infatuated 
by this time that he was superior to any fear 
of ogres, giants, or dragons; and with easy 
assurance he stepped up to this gate of para- 
dise. He was about to enter, when the ogres 


placed themselves in his way. 
‘*This parlor is private,” said Captain Pat- 


terdale. 

‘*T beg yaw pawdon; but I wish to speak to 
Miss Bildaw,” replied Mr. McGusher. 

‘*If you wish to see any lady of this party, 
send your card to her by one of the waiters; 
that’s the proper way in genteel society,” an- 
swered the remorseless ogre. 

Of course Mr. McGusher was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the ways of genteel society. He 
went to the office, wrote his name on a card, 
and sent it to Kate bya servant. Then he 
wrote his name on the register of the hotel. 

‘*T desiaw the best wooms in the house,” said 
he, magnificently. 

‘* We are quite full to-day, on account of the 
party which has just arrived,” replied the gen- 
tlemanly clerk, who did not seem to be very 
much impressed by the young man’s mag- 
nificence. ‘‘We have nothing left, short of 
the upper floor, except a suit of rooms on the 
second floor.” 

‘*Vewy well, saw,” added the guest, with a 
nod and a graceful wave of his right hand. 
“That will ansaw my pawpose.” 

**It is a large parlor, with a bedroom at- 
tached, suitable for two persons, and we have 
to charge fourteen dollars a day for the suit, 
with board,” continued the clerk, who doubt- 
less believed that these terms would settle the 
question. 
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‘*T didn’t ask the pwice. I don’t object to 
that. It seems quite weasonable,” added Mr. 
McGusher, with an expression of sovereign 
contempt on his classic features. 

‘*The lady says she is engaged just now, 
and cannot see you,” said the waiter who had 
carried the card to Miss Bilder. ‘‘She says 
she will endeavor to see you this afternoon.” 

‘* Vewy well,” replied the long-lost, biting 
his classic lip. 

‘*Have you any baggage, Mr. McGusher?” 
asked the clerk. 

‘*Baggage! Do you mean to insult me?” 
demanded the swell, who doubtless knew the 
rule that ‘‘ guests without baggage are required 
to pay in advance.” 

‘Certainly not, sir,” replied the clerk, ob- 
sequiously; for by this time he deemed it pos- 
sible that the airy guest might be the simple 
scion of some New York nabob. 

‘*Take out one day in advance,” said Mr. 
McGusher, selecting a hundred-dollar bill 
from the notes in his wallet, and tossing it 
upon the counter with the air of a wounded 
lord. 

‘“*T beg your pardon; you quite misunder- 
stood me,” added the clerk. ‘I only wished 
to send your baggage to your rooms.” 

‘* My baggage is on bawd of my steamaw — 
the Monogwam, at the whawf. Oblige me by 
sending a pawtaw faw it,” said Mr. McGusher, 
restoring the hundred-dollar bill to his wallet, 
satisfied with showing that he had plenty of 
money. 

‘* The porter shall bring it up at once.” 

** And now I want some dinnaw,” continued 
the long-lost. 

** We dine at one; but we will get some din- 
ner for you.” 

‘*Nevaw mind: I will dine with the pawty 
that just came.” 

“That is a private party,” answered the 
clerk, firmly. 

At that moment Mr. McGusher happened 
to turn his head, and saw Captain Patterdale 
talking with his old friend Monroe, who had 
‘¢ shadowed ” him in Bangor. 

‘‘ Aw, my deaw Monwoe, I’m delighted to 
see you!” exclaimed the long-lost, rushing in 
between the two gentlemen, and breaking up 
their conversation. 

In spite of the shade we cast on Mr. McGush- 
er’s good breeding in doing so, we cannot 
help saying that there is no more flagrant vio- 
lation of the rules of politeness, in social or 
business intercourse, than breaking in upon 
the conversation of two or more persons, be 
they ladies or gentlemen, or both. Better 
wait an hour, any time, than do it, except in 
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a case of life and death; and then it should be 
commenced with an apology. 

Mr. Monroe, evidently, was not so much 
delighted. His function as a ‘‘ shadow” had 
ceased; and the New York swell was not just 
the person he would choose as an associate at 
a sea-side resort; but he took the offered hand 
of the long-lost, and greeted him rather coldly. 

“Dine with us, Monroe — won't you?” said 
Captain Patterdale, as he turned to leave. 

**T dined an hour ago, and am hardly in 
condition to do it again,” laughed Monroe. 

‘* Ask him if you may invite a fwiend,” said 
Mr. McGusher, in a low tone. 

** Come in and see us, whether you dine or 
not,” added the captain, as he retreated from 
the office. 

‘* Thank you; perhaps I may,” replied Mon- 
roe. 

‘* Why don’t you ask him if you may bwing 
in a fwiend, my deaw Monwoe?” added Mr. 
McGusher, rather impatiently; for though the 
Belfasters, through prejudice, failed to recog- 
nize his merits, certainly Monroe could not be 
so blind. 

**T don’t think I care to invite a friend. 
Those are all young people, and I am afraid 
I should not feel quite at home among them,” 
replied Monroe. ‘‘ Besides, I have something 
else to think of. I came over‘here from Bucks- 
port this morning, intending to remain a 
couple of days; but there is no room short of 
the attic for me.” 

‘*My deaw fellaw, come to my wooms. I 
have the best suit in the house, and you shall 
share them with me,” interposed the long-lost, 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘ But I wish to dine with 
that pawty. I have had no dinnawyet. I de- 
siaw to make the acquaintance of those young 
ladies.” 

‘*Very well. Go to your room, McGusher. 
I will speak to Captain Patterdale; and if I 
find I can get you an,invitation, I = call for 
you in five minutes at your room.’ y 

“If you say yaw fwiend, you can’t leave 
him, and all that sawt of thing, it will be all 
wight.” 

‘*T will see what can be done.” 

Mr. McGusher went to his rooms, and Mon- 
roe to the parlor, where Captain Patterdale 
had joined his party. He alluded to his 
‘* friend from New York,” but he did so with 
a sort of smile, which seemed to nullify all he 
said, and reduce his suggestion to a mere form. 
Captain Patterdale objected to inviting the 
gentleman from New York; and, strange as it 
may seem, Monroe did not press the matter. 
In fact, he behaved like a very cold and indif- 
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ferent friend. And when the managing agent 
of the excursion party actually declined to in- 
vite the would-be guest to the dinner, Monroe 
selfishly sat down to the table with the merry 
party himself, without taking the trouble to 
inform his friend from New York of the result 
of his mission. 

The feast was very creditable to the hotel, 
and fortunately the quantity, as well as the 
quality, was equal to the emergency, for, per- 
haps, a hungrier company never surrounded a 
table than the members of the two clubs and 
the crew of the Ocean-Born. The B. B. Band 
played, on the veranda, during the dinner, 
and, though the party was supposed to be 
private, the guests of the hotel, and everybody 
else who chose to do so, could look in at the 
open windows upon the festive scene. Among 
the spectators who availed themselves of this 
privilege was Mr. McGusher; but ‘‘ he was 
not happy.” He had waited in his rooms for 
Monroe till his patience was exhausted; and 
then, with the belief that his friend was treach- 


-erous and shabby, he had joined the throng 


of lookers-on. His wounded sensibilities were 
not healed when he saw Monroe gayly chatting 
with the young ladies of the Dorcas Club. 

When the animal wants of the company had 
been fully satisfied, Commodore Montague 
rapped upon the table, and having secured the 
attention of the diners, introduced Captain 
Patterdale as the host of the occasion. The 
captain rose and stated that he had taken the 
liberty to provide the present entertainment, 
and others which were to follow, in honor of 
the officers and crew of the Ocean-Born. He 
could never express, either by words or deeds, 
the obligations he was under to the people of 
the gallant steamer. He should not attempt 
to do so; and he was content forever to owe a 
debt of gratitude to such noble and generous 
friends. But he would not dampen the festiv- 
ities of the young people by thrusting the so- 
berness and dignity of age upon them in his 
own person, and should therefore request Com- 
modore Montague to preside at the table in- 
stead of himself. 

After the applause had subsided, Commodore 
Montague made a little speech. He was sure 
that no one was younger in heart and feeling 
than the esteemed gentleman to whom they 
were indebted for the pleasures of the present 
occasion. He fully sympathized with their lib- 
eral host in his high appreciation of the conduct 
of the officers and crew of the Ocean-Born, who 
had behaved like noble and generous sailors, 
as they were. Every member of both clubs 
should feel that he was personally indebted to 
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them for the service rendered to their com- 
panions in distress; and he trusted that all 
would remember the conduct of the noble de- 
liverers of the shipwrecked party in the Sea 
Foam. The tables trembled and the glasses 
rattled under the applause which followed; 
and Captain Neil Brandon rose to reply; but 
it was some time before the demonstration of 
favor which greeted him would permit his 
voice to be heard. Neil replied in a very brief 
and proper speech, in which he disparaged his 
own humble efforts to serve the party 1n dis- 
tress, and warmly expressed his gratitude for 
the princely entertainment at which the officers 
and crew of the Ocean-Born were the honored 
guests. 

Dr. Darling was called upon, and after he 
had expressed his personal obligations to the 
guests of the occasion, he invited all the com- 
pany to participate in certain festivities at the 
Bangor House, on their arrival at their desti- 
nation. 

‘‘ This is to be a jolly time —isn’t it, Miss 
Bilder? ” said Ben Lunder, who had a seat by 
the side of Kate. 

‘¢T should think it was. I had no idea we 
were to do things so grandly; but then, Mr. 
Lunder, we might all have been at the bottom 
of the sea at this time, if you in the steamer 
had not taken pity upon us. There, Ned Pat- 
terdale is going to make a speech.” 

Ned spoke very well, though, like most 
young men when they make off-hand speeches, 
conned for two or three hours in advance, he 
was a little stilted, exaggerated, and flowery in 
his remarks. 

‘‘Mr. Commodore, and ladies and gentle- 
men,” he said, in conclusion, ‘‘ I beg the priv- 
ilege of proposing a toast: The old salt: 
Pickled in the briny ocean, he will keep till 
the end of time as the impersonation of what 
is noble, heroic, daring, and unselfish.” 

‘‘Mr. Commodore, it is quite impossible,” 
shouted Ben Lunder, springing to his feet, 
and upsetting his chair, and tipping over sev- 
eral glasses in front of him, in his eager- 
ness. 

‘‘T beg the gentleman’s pardon,” interposed 
Commodore Montague; ‘‘ but I must remind 
him that certain formalities are necessary on 
these occasions, and that upon me devolves 
the very pleasant duty of introducing Mr. 
Bounding Billow Ben Lunder, as the represen- 
tative of the crew of the steamer Ocean-Born, 
of Philadelphia.” 

‘*Mr. Commodore, I beg your pardon for 
my unséemly impetuosity; but when the old 
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salt is alluded to in speech, toast, or song, I 
am there,” continued Ben; ‘‘ and I respectfully 
submit that I am known so well to this com- 
pany in connection with this briny appella- 
tion, as to need no formal introduction.” 

‘* No, no!” laughed the yachtmen. 

‘* Thank you, gentlemen; you know how it 
is yourselves. Iam an old salt, called upon 
to speak for that saline institution without 
any — without any — any — (Ben took from 
his breast pocket a paper, which he unfolded, 
glancing nervously at the writing upon it) 
preparation; I find my stomach — my stom- 
ach —no— (and Ben took the paper from 
his pocket and glanced at it) my heart —I 
find my heart too full for utterance. I am not 
the first old salt to whom the attention of the 
people has been directed. There was another 
old salt, sir, first in war, first in — first in— 
in— (consulting the paper) peace — first in 
peace, and first in the arts of seamanship and 
navigation. Proudly I point to that first old 
salt in the history of — the history of — of — 
(the paper) the United States. Youknow him 
well, Mr. Commodore. His name was George 
— George — his name was George — George 
— (the paper) Washington — George Washing- 
ton. He stood at the helm of the ship of — 
the ship of — of — (the paper) state; the ship 
of state, Mr. Commodore. In other words, 
sir, he took his trick at the wheel. He navi- 
gated that ship as no other man could navigate 
her, sir. He knew when to take a reef.in the 
skysail-boom! He knew when to top up the 
flukes of the main-royal mudhook! He knew 
just how much the foreto’-bobbin-stay would 
bear, and he didn’t burst it! He sailed that 
ship of state with the jib-stay fast to the 
bowline-hitch, with the jib-tack swelling in 
the breeze, and the sky-scrapers hauled taut 
on the weather staysail sheets! He kept her 
head south-east by no’th, and the grand old 
craft bowled along like a white cloud through 
the azure of the canopy below— Below? — 
(the paper) above him; the canopy above him, 
Mr. Commodore; or like the ship of the desert 
over the burning sands of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan!” y 

At this point of the speech there was an in- 
terruption. Mr. McGusher, who, seated ona 
window-stool, had been gazing with longing 
eyes upon the party at the table, swung his 
legs into the room, and dropped upon the 
floor. Not heeding the piles of dishes there, 
he came down upon them with a grand smash, 
which for the moment checked. Ben’s elo- 
quence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE COMPLIMENTARY DINNER. 


Tue smash of crockery which attended Mr. 
McGusher’s entrance through the window 
into the dining-room attracted the attention 
of all present, and brought Ben’s speech to an 
abrupt stop. Captain Patterdale, who had 
kept his eye on the long-lost, had noticed his 
gradual approaches up to the moment of the 
catastrophe. Leaving his place at the table, 
he confronted the intruder. 

‘*What are you doing, sir?’ demanded the 
captain, savagely. 

‘‘T beg your pawdon, Captain Pattawdale, 
but I wish to speak to my fwiend, Mr. Mon- 
woe,” replied Mr. McGusher, moving towards 
the head of the table near which his friend 
was seated. . 

Very much to the chagrin of Mr. McGusher, 
Monroe rose from his seat and passed out into 
the great hall of the hotel. 

‘*He has left the room,” replied Captain 
Patterdale. ‘‘ You will find him in the hall.” 

‘* Miss Bildaw was kind enough to say she 
would see me this aftawnoon, and I will speak 
to haw before I go.” 

** No, you will not,” answered the managing 
agent, sharply. ‘‘ You will leave this room.” 

‘*Do you mean to insult me, saw? Do you 
know who I am?” demanded Mr. McGusher, 
straightening up his form. 

‘*No matter who you are -- leave this room, 
or I will call upon the servants to put you 
out.” 

‘*T am the only son of Captain Bildaw; and 
Miss Bildaw is my sistaw!” 

This might have been a very startling 
announcement to Captain Patterdale, if the 
‘*long-lost father” of the ‘long-lost son” 
had not already spoken to the managing agent 
about him, and requested him to save Kate 
from any annoyance on his part. Indeed, Cap- 
tain ‘Patterdale was a confidential friend of 
Captain Bilder, and knew all about the ‘‘ long- 
lost” business. Both of them regarded the 
gentleman from New Yorkas an impostor and 
a humbug. But the attention of the landlord 
had been called to the disturbance, and he 
appeared upon the ground. He insisted that 
Mr. McGusher should go out the window 
again, as he came in, and with a little gentle 
force helped him along. The long-lost, boil- 
ing over with wrath and indignation, has- 
tened around to the hall to confront Monroe; 
but that gentleman quietly returned to his 
place at the table as soon as his late friend was 
hustled out. 4 





‘“*Go on! Goon!” called the yachtmen. 
‘*Ben Lunder!” ‘Old Salt!” 

‘*Really, ladies and gentlemen,” said Ben, 
taking the floor again, ‘‘ the interruption of 
an unprepared — unprepared — (the paper) 
speech is fatal to the higher flights of orato- 
ry. I have forgotten where I was, being 
called upon thus unexpectedly, with nothing 
particular to say ;” and Ben nervously turned 
the leaves, and looked up and down the pages 
of the manuscript, which seemed to be an ‘old 
letter. ‘‘ Where was I?” 

‘*On the burning sands of the Straits of 
Magellan,” laughed one of the-yachtmen. 

“Ah, yes! Thank you. I remember. I 
was speaking of the ship of state, that gallant 
old craft, lifting her foreto’-gallant cutwater to 
the breeze, with her main royal hatchway 
braced sharp up, and the bilge water flying 
like pop corn in a parcher. I was speaking 
of the skipper of that craft; of that old salt 
George — George — George— I mentioned the 
name — George — (the paper) Washington; 
George Washington. He saved the ship! 
With his little hatchet he cut away the booms, 
bobstays, bowsprits, beckets, bo’s’ns, and 
buntlines, and brought the old craft safe into 
Portland — Portland? — into —into— (the pa- 
per) port; into port. But, Mr. Commodore, 
I was about to allude to other distinguished 
old salts, who have honored the profession to 
which I belong.” 

“Goon!” ‘Goon!” 

‘“There was one down in Tennessee, who 
navigated that same old ship of state. He 
was a tough specimen of the old salt. He 
kept his backstay braced sharp up into the 
eye of the wind. He was tough as the foreto’- 
mainmast of a man-of-war! Sometimes they 
called him Old— Old Hickups— Hickups? 
(the paper) Old Hickory! They called him so, 
Mr. Commodore, because he was fond of pea- 
nuts! His name was Andrew — Andrew — 
Andrew —” 

‘¢Johnson,” suggested Ned Patterdale. 

‘* Andrew Johnson! His name was Andrew 
Johnson, Mr. Commodore!” continued the 
orator. ‘‘Johnson—Johnson? It seems to 
me that was not the name. (The paper.) 
Jackson, Mr. Commodore! His name was 
Andrew Jackson! He was the captain of his 
ship, sir. When he was sick he knew enough 
to heave to, sir. When South Carolina wanted 
to nullify, he knew enough to lie to, sir. In 
this respect, sir, he was different from George 
— George (the paper) Washington; George 
Washington, sir. History solemnly records 
that G. W. couldn’t tell a—a—tella—a—a 
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** CAPTAIN BILDER, . . 


— (the paper) a lie; tell a lie, sir. G. W. could 
not tell a lie; but he could lie under an im- 
putation, and he did; and Andrew Jackson 
could lie to, and pour his booming guns into 
the nullifiers, like a brave old salt as he was. 
But, Mr. Commodore, time would fail me, 
and your patience give out, before I could 
allude to all the old salts to whose honored 
profession I belong; and I can only mention 
General Phil — Phil — General Phil — Phil — 
(the paper) Sheridan; Phil Sheridan, who 
rode at anchor from Winchester down to the 
battle-field, and made a good run of it. Now, 
Mr. Commodore, permit me to return my — 
my — my — (the paper) thanks; my thanks for 
the very handsome manner you have treated 
the crew of the Ocean-Born ; and I assure you 
I shall ever cherish a very grateful remem- 
brance of this occasion, and especially of the 
Dorcas — Dorcas — the Dorcas — Dorcas— (the 
paper) Club; the Dorcas Club.” 

Ben was heartily applauded for his effort, 
and rose to bow his thanks, and express his 
regrets that some slight slips of his memory 
had caused him to stumble a little in the de- 
livery of his unpremeditated speech. Doubt- 
less the plan of his speech was new at Fort 
Point, but Ben did not claim to be entirely 
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original in its conception, having adopted it 
from a similar.effort put forth by a member of 
aclub on a festive occasion. Other speeches 
were madé, and most of the young gentlemen 
struggled to be funny without being entirely 
successful. At four o’clock the party left the 
dining-room, and spent the rest of the after- 
noon in social intercourse, or in such sports 
as were available. 

‘Who is the young man that tumbled in at 
the window and broke the crockery ware, Cap- 
tain Patterdale?” asked Neil Brandon, as they 
met in the hall. 

‘* He is a young exquisite from New York,” 
laughed the captain. ‘‘He has more cheek 
than brains, and as my friend Ben would say, 
very little ballast in his craft.” 

‘*Didn’t I hear him say that he was the son 
of Captain Bilder?” . 

‘* But the claim is absolutely absurd. Cap- - 
tain Bilder could not be the father of such a 
monkey as he is.” 

‘*He said that Kate was his sister.” 

“Tf Captain Bilder is not his father, 1t can’t 
very well be that Kate is his sister, for neither 
the captain nor his wife was ever married 
more than once.” 

‘But how can the fellow put forward such 
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an absurd claim?” inquired Neil, curiously. 
‘If Captain. Bilder ever had a son, he ought 
to know about it.” 

‘‘Unfortunately he does know about it. 
He had a son who is supposed to have been 
drowned when a child.” 

‘* Was he drowned?” 

‘“‘T am sure I don’t know. Captain Bilder 
believes he was; at least with about one 
chance in a thousand that he was not. I heard 
the story many years ago, but I don’t remem- 
ber all the particulars. I believe the child fell 
overboard, or something of that sort, on 
the Mississippi River. At any rate, this Mr. 
McGusher claims to be that child.” 

‘‘Ts Captain Bilder sure that he is not what 
he claims to be?” asked Neil, very much in- 
terested in the meagre narrative. 

‘* He has already detected the rascal in some 
trickery, and he is quite sure the knave is not 
his son. The scamp annoys Kate very much, 
and she is anxious to avoid him.” 

‘*She has succeeded very well this after- 
noon,” added Neil, as Captain Patterdale’s 
attention was called in another direction. 

Neil sat down in a great arm-chair to con- 
sider the situation. His mother had insisted 
that he should leave Belfast, and avoid the 
Bilders; but she had given no explanation of 
her request. Why was she so anxious that he 
should avoid them? Captain Bilder had had 
a son who was supposed to be drowned. The 
name of Neil Brandon had startled the father 
of the lost child. The name of the steamer 
— Ocean-Born —had surprised him. There 
was something very strange about all this, and 
Neil could not fathom it. 
his duty to avoid Kate Bilder, after what his 
mother had written, as much as he could with- 
out rudeness. He wondered if she knew any- 
thing about the lost child, the little brother. 
He was tempted to ask her; but then he had 
too much reverence for his mother to disre- 
gard her commands even in the spirit, if he 
could in the letter. 

*“‘T beg your pawdon, Captain Bwandon,” 
said Mr. McGusher, rushing up to the com- 
mander of the Ocean-Born; ‘‘I have been in- 
sulted sevewal times by a pawson that belongs 
to your steamaw.” 

‘*Indeed? Who was he?” asked Neil. 

‘* The fellow they call Ben.” 

‘* What has he done?” 

‘* He is vewy wude.” 

**Ts he? Iam sorry for that.” 

* He is wolling ten pins in the bowling 
alley with Miss Bildaw. I pwoposed to join 
them for a game, and though Miss Bildaw de- 
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siwed my company, he wefused to let me 
play.” 

“That is no affair of mine, Mr. McGusher. 
If Miss Bilder desired you to join the party, 
Fam sure Mr. Lunder would not object.” 

‘* But he does object! He wequested me to 
leave the alley.” 

‘“You are acquainted with Miss Bilder, 
then?” 

‘*To be suaw I am. 
fawthaw in Belfast.” 

‘I think I heard you say she was your sis- 
ter. Is that so?” 

‘‘That is so,” replied Mr. McGusher, as he 
seated himself by the side of the captain of 
the Ocean-Born. ‘‘It is twue, though I don’t 
care to say much about it just yet.” 

The long-lost was satisfied that he had been 
imprudent; and perhaps he understood the 
reason why he had been so. When he found 
it was impossible for him to dine with the 
clubs, he had concluded to take the meal 
alone, and in the absence of other company, 
he had called fora half bottle of champagne. He 
drank the whole of it, and as his head was not 
a very powerful piece of machinery, the wine 
had turned what little brains he had. Doubt- 
less it made his legs a little uncertain, as well 
as his head, which explained the destruction 
of the crockery ware. His head had been un- 
der the weather, or he would hardly have 
claimed so near a relationship to Captain Bil- 
der and his daughter. Neil Brandon saw that 
he was not entirely regular. Mr. McGusher 
wanted to be very confidential in regard to 
his relations with Captain Bilder, and he 
placed his mouth so near Neal’s face that the 
captain could not help smelling the fumes of 
the wine in his breath. Tipsy or not, Neil 
wanted to know more about Captain Bilder’s 
son. 

‘** Are you really his son?” asked the captain. 

‘*No doubt of it. I bwought pwoof positive 
to Captain Bildaw.” 

‘But his son was drowned in the Missis- 
sippi when a little child,” added Neil, using 
the fragment of information he had obtained 
from Captain Patterdale. 

‘*Not dwound, faw heaw I am!” said Mr. 
McGusher, warmly. 

‘* But how do you know you are his son?” 

‘*T was saved; in a wawd, I was stolen by a 
man of the name of Neil Bwandon.” 

‘*Neil Brandon!” exclaimed the captain of 
the Ocean-Born. 

‘* By gwacious! I didn’t think of it befowe, 
but yaw name is Bwandon!” replied the long- 
lost. 


I was the guest of haw 





‘*Not only Brandon, but Neil Brandon. 
You say you were saved by him.” 

‘“‘I was stolen fwom my pawents by this 
Bwandon. I don’t know why. He took me 
to England, and left me with a man who 
bwought me up as his son till he sent me to 
an Awphan Asylum. That’s all I know about 
it, but I was always suaw that I belonged to a 
good family.” 

‘‘ But what became of Neil Brandon?” asked 
the captain. 

‘*I don’t know,” replied Mr. McGusher, 
shaking his head. 

‘* You were stolen by a man of the name of 
Neil Brandon,” repeated Neil. 

‘‘That is what I said; and if you don’t be- 
lieve it you can wead this lettaw;” and the 
long-lost produced the epistle he had read to 
Mr. Bilder and Kate. 

Neil readit. Perhaps he would have thought 
nothing of it if his mother had not directed 
him to avoid the Bilders. He inquired about 
the pieces of card, and they were explained to 
him. Neil knew that his own name was the 
same as his father’s; he knew that his mother 
was born in New Orleans. He was bewildered 
and confounded. Was his father the Neil 
Brandon who had stolen the child? If so, 
what had he done with it? And again, why 
had his mother forbidden him to sce the Bil- 
ders any more? Why was she so worried be- 
cause he was in Belfast —so worried that she 
could not sleep? He was tempted to call 
Martin Roach, and hasten .back to Belfast, 
where he could confront Captain Bilder, and 
learn more from him. But he respected the 
wishes of his mother, and he promptly aban- 
doned the idea. 

‘“*T beg yaw pawdon, Captain Bwandon,” 
said Mr. McGusher, as he took the letter from 
his companion’s hand; ‘‘ you see there can be 
no mistake about this business.” 

‘©T don’t know: I don’t understand it well 
enough to give an opinion,” replied Neil. 

‘* Might I beg the favaw of an intwoduction 
to some of the young ladies in yaw pawty?” 
said the long-lost, coming to the point he had 
had in view from the first. 

‘“You must excuse me, Mr. McGusher, but 
the young ladies are not under my protection, 
and I don’t feel at liberty to introduce any one 
to them without their permission.” 

Neil was firm as a rock, because he saw that 
his companion was tipsy, in the first place, 
and because he believed he was an impostor, 
in the second. Fortunately Mr. Monroe hap- 


pened to pass through the hall at this point 
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smarting under the indignity received at his 
hands, ‘‘ went for him,” leaving Neil to brood 
over the statement in the letter that his father 
had stolen Captain Bilder’s son — he believed 
it was his father, for he could hardly think 
there was another Neil Brandon in the world. 

‘“Monwoe,” shouted Mr. McGusher, as he 
saw his late friend pass, and rushed upon him 
as with the intention of annihilating him, 
‘don’t you think you tweated me uncommon 
shabby?” 

‘*Shabby? How so?” asked Monroe, as 
coolly as though the long-lost was nothing 
more than a common mortal. 

‘‘T didn’t expect it of you,” added the New 
Yorker, reproachfully. 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘*Didn’t you make me a pwomise, and didn’t 
you bweak that pwomise?” 

‘*T was not aware of it.” 

‘*Didn’t you pwomise to get me an invita- 
tion to dine with that pawty?” 

‘*No, sir; I did not! I told you if I got an 
invitation for you, I would call for youin your 
room in five minutes. That’s what I said,” 
laughed Monroe. ‘I didn’t get any invita- 
tion for you; so of course it was of no use for 
me to call for you.” 

‘Why didn’t you get the invitation? It 
was an easy thing faw you todo. If you had 
only said yaw fwiend, one to whom you was 
undaw pawticulaw obligations, it would have 
been all wight.” 

‘*T was not willing to say all that, you see; 
and that was what was the matter.” 

‘* Not willing to say it!” gasped Mr. 
McGusher. ‘‘I saw you chatting and laugh- 
ing with the young ladies at the table without 
a thought of me, out in the cold.” 

‘“‘These young ladies are my friends and 
neighbors; and of course I felt quite at home 
among them. They are the daughters of some 
of the wealthiest and most respectable men in 
Belfast.” 

‘*T know it, and that was the weason why I 
wanted to be intwoduced to them,” growled 
the long-lost. ‘* When I got into the woom, 
and wanted to speak to you, you walked out. 
You might have saved me the mawtification 
of being awdawed out the woom.” 

‘*You might have saved yourself by not 
going into the room; and especially by not 
going in through the window.” 

‘* It was shabby, Mr. Monwoe, to desawt yaw 
fwiend. When I went wound to the office, you 
went wound to the dining-woom, seated yaw- 
self by the ladies, and seemed to fawget all 
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‘*T have a bad memory at times.” 

**T did not think it of you, Monwoe, when 
you could have got me in just as well as 
not, and intwoduced me to all the young 
ladies.” 

‘“My dear fellow, don’t you see I had no 
right to do any such thing? I was only a guest 
myself.” 

‘*The young ladies waw yaw fwiends and 
neighbaws, Monwoe; and — ” 

‘But that is just the reason why I couldn’t 
do it,” protested the Belfaster. ‘‘ If they hadn’t 
been my friends and neighbors, I would as 
lief have done it as not.” 

**T don’t undawstand you.” 

‘* Certainly I ought to be yery particular 
whom I introduce to my young lady friends. 
In my humble opinion, every respectable man 
is in honor bound never to introduce to a 
young lady any person, unless he knows that 
person is of good character and entirely re- 
spectable.” 

** Good gwacious! Do you mean to say that 
I am not a pawson of good chawactaw and en- 
tiawly wespectable ?” demanded Mr. McGusher, 
with something like an expression of horror 
on his spooney face. 

‘“You persist in misunderstanding me. I 
did not say you were not such.” 

‘*But we waw togethaw faw two or thwee 
days in Bangaw.” 

‘*T know that; but you see I am not so 
particular about myself,” said Monroe, with 
an affectation of earnestness. ‘‘ While I don’t 
. intend to keep bad company, I am not fanat- 
ical in regard to a chance acquaintance I may 
meet in travelling. Of course I couldn't in- 
quire into your moral character, when I met 
you at breakfast on board of the Cambridge, 
or when we took a room together at the Ban- 
gor House. A man may be extremely careful 
about his friends, you know, Mr. McGusher, 
without thinking it necessary to require a cer- 
tificate of good moral character from every 
person with whom he may chance to pass the 
time of day in a railroad car, or at a public 
hotel. I have seen something of the world, 
McGusher; and if I happened to make the 
acquaintance of an unworthy person under 
such circumstances, why, I could stand it. I 
really don’t think it would seriously affect my 
reputation —do you?” 

‘* Do you apply those wemarks to me, saw?” 

‘* But it is quite a different thing with young 
ladies, you are aware.” 

‘*Do you apply those wemawks to me, Mr. 
Monroe? ” demanded the long-lost. 

‘* What remarks?” 
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‘*Do you mean to insinuate that Iam nota 
pawson of good mowal chawactaw?” 

‘*Certainly not! You persist in misun- 
derstanding me. My dear fellow, I don’t 
know anything at all about your character. I 
only said, if you were a person of bad charac- 
ter, that my chance acquaintance with you 
would not affect my reputation. You might 
be a gambler, a blackleg, a swindler, a thief; 
and I could treat you civilly, even courteous- 
ly, at ahotel, without compromising my own 
character. That’s all I said. But when you 
ask. me to introduce you to the daughters of 
my friends and neighbors, you can see for 
yourself that it’s quite a different thing.” 

** Do you insinuate — ” 

‘* My dear fellow, I don’t insinuate. I speak 
right out just what I mean. Foraught I know, 
I may have conversed for hours in a hotel, a 
railroad car, or a steamboat, with a burglar or 
a blackleg. I may even have gone out to ride 
with a thief; but I don’t reproach myself for 
it, and don’t think I am damaged by it solong 
as I didn’t know who and what my chance ac- 
quaintance was. But I feel my responsibility 
when I introduce any gentleman to a young 
lady. Why, if you remember, I didn’t even 
ask you where you got that five-hundred dol- 
lar bill I changed for you.” 

‘* No, you didn’t,” groaned Mr. McGusher. 

Mr. Monroe was the most ungrateful of 
friends, and the long-lost went to his rooms 
to consider the situation. It was not pleas- 
ant to think that he had been snubbed by al- 
most every one he met. Even Monroe, whom 
he had treated like a prince, upon whom he 
had poured out money like water, gave him 
the cold shoulder. Everybody conspired to 
keep him out of the presence of the young 
ladies. With all the eight hundred dollars 
in his pocket, with his steamer at the wharf, 
and his elegant parlor at the hotel, he almost 
realized that he was a nobody—not quite, 
for it was wholly impossible for him to lose 
his self-esteem. After a while, he brightened 
up. It was only a passing cloud that obscured 
his sky; all would yet be well, and he should 
yet shine the brightest of the bright. 

‘‘There was a sound of revelry” below, 
that evening, for the clubs had a grand hop 
in the hall. The music was like a funeral 
knell to Mr. McGusher, for the door of para- 
dise was closed against him. The young 
ladies were whirling in the mazy dance, 
but he could not whirl them. At eleven 
the festivities were finished, and the officers 
und crew of the Ocean-Born returned to the 
steamer. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
CAPTAIN BILDER’S VISITOR. 


Wuize the young ladies of the Dorcas Club 
were sleeping soundly in their rooms at the 
hotel at Fort Point, and the crews of the Ocean- 
Born and the yachts were sleeping soundly on 
board the several craft at anchor, the steamer 
from Boston made her stop at the wharf in 
Belfast. Among the passengers who landed 
there was a well-dressed lady, not a stylish 
person, but one who would have passed for 
the wife of a well-to-do farmer, whose ideas 
were rather above the homespun order. She 
might have been forty-five, or she might have 
been older; but this is a delicate question to 
settle. She called a carriage; and was driven 
to the principal hotel. She took a room, and 
after breakfast she seated herself in the parlor, 
and sent for the clerk. 

‘*Is there a young man by the name of 
McGusher at this house?” asked the lady. 

‘* No, madam; he is not here at present,” 
replied the clerk. 

‘* Not here!” exclaimed the guest. 

‘* Not now; he was here for a day or so, but 
he left a week ago.” 

‘*Do you know where he is now?” 

‘*T think he has gone up the river with a 
party which left yesterday morning.” 

‘*Then he has not been staying at this ho- 
tel?” added the lady, apparently somewhat 
surprised. 

‘* He was here a day, or part of a day; I don’t 
remember how long,” answered the clerk. 

‘* Do you know where he went when he left 
the hotel?” 

‘* To a private house.” 

‘* Whose house?” 

‘* He said he was invited to the residence of 
Captain Bilder to stay a week or two; and I 
suppose he went there.” 

‘* Captain Bilder’s! ” exclaimed the lady. 

‘*- Yes, ma’am; and I heard of his being with 
the boat clubs on some of their excursions; 
but I don’t know anything more about him,” 
added the clerk, moving towards the door, as 
if he had already practised too much conde- 
scension in answering so many questions. 

The lady was musing over the information 
she had obtained, and she said.nothing more 
for a few moments. The clerk left the parlor, 
but he returned immediately. 

“I beg your pardon, madam, but I believe 
you did not register your name,” said he. 

‘**- You can enter my name upon the register,” 
replied the guest in an absent manner. 

‘*T will, if you will be kind enough to tell 
me what it is.” 
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‘*Mrs. Banford, New York,” she replied. 

‘¢Mrs. Banford, New York,” added the clerk, 
bowing and retreating. 

‘Stop a moment, if you please,” interposed. 
the guest. ‘‘ Does Captain Bilder live where 
he did a dozen years ago?” 

‘*T believe so, Mrs. Banford, though I really 
don’t know where he lived a dozen years ago. 
I can tell you where he lives now, though I 
heard he was going to move out of his house.” 

‘*Going to move? Does he intend to leave 
Belfast?” asked the lady. 

‘¢T’m sure I don’t know where he is going. 
Do you know the captain?” 

‘**T used to know him years ago; but I haven’t 
seen him for at least ten years.” 

“Then perhaps you haven’t heard that 
things have been going wrong with him,” add- 
ed the clerk, who was astonishingly garru- 
lous for a hotel clerk dealing with a stranger. 

‘*Indeed! What do you mean?” asked Mrs. 
Banford, with deep interest. 

**T don’t know about it, but it is all over the 
city that he has lost his property, speculating 
in New York.” 

‘‘Lost his property!” gasped the lady, 
greatly startled at this information. 

‘‘That’s what they say; and what everybody 
says must be true. He isn’t worth a dollar 
now, and must move out of his fine house, 
sell his horses and carriages, and go to work 
again. It’s a hard case; but it’s just what 
happens to the best of men.” 

‘¢ Not worth a dollar?” repeated Mrs. Ban- 
ford, to whom this seemed to be disastrous 
intelligence. 

‘¢T don’t know anything about it myself; I 
only tell you what is town. talk,” replied the 
clerk, apparently unwilling to bear any of the 
responsibility of the captain’s financial dis- 
aster. 

Mrs. Banford dropped into a rocking-chair, 
and, whether from sympathy or other motives, 
she seemed to labor under some great anxiety, 
evidently caused by Captain Bilder’s misfor- 
tune. As she said nothing more, the clerk 
retired, and wrote her name on the register at 
the office. } 

‘* Lost all his property! Not worth a dol- 
lar!” muttered Mrs. Banford to herself, as, 
much excited, she tilted back and forth in the 
rocking-chair. 

She sat there half an hour, curvetting, likea 
race-horse, in the chair. The news she had 
received doubtless deranged some plan she had 
formed, and which had occasioned her visit to 
Belfast. Then she got up, and nervously 
walked the room. 

‘* Not worth a dollar! 
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tell me this in his letter?” she muttered, im- 
patiently. 

But she did not indicate who the ‘ fool” 
was; and after she had taken a day’s wear out 
of the parlor carpet, she went to the office, and 
asked for a carriage. It was at the door, and 
getting in, she told the driver to take her to 
Captain Bilder’s house. In five minutes she 
reached her destination; but her excitement 
and nervousness seemed to increase all the 
time. “The driver rang the bell; and having 
ascertained that the ship-master was at home, 
Mrs. Banford entered the house. 

‘*T suppose you don’t know me now, Cap- 
tain Bilder,” said the lady, as the captain pre- 
sented himself before her. 

‘¢ Mrs. Banford ! ”exclaimed the ship-master, 
promptly recognizing her as’soon as she spoke. 
“Ts it possible!” 

**T didn’t think you would know me,” re- 
plied Mrs. Banford, taking the captain’s offered 
hand. ‘It’s almost ten years since I left Bel- 
fast.” 

‘* All of that. Where have you been all 
these years? I believe you were going to 
Oregon when you left.” 

‘*T did go there; but I didn’t stay long. I 
have been living with — with a friend of mine 
in the State of New York for several years. 
But how is Miss Kate?” 

** Very well, indeed, I thank you. She has 
grown up intoa great girl, and you wouldn’t 
know her.” 

‘*T suppose not,” she added, rather coldly. 

‘* She is very strong and healthy; and more 
than these, she is as good a girl as ever lived,” 
added the captain, warmly. 

‘* She always was a good girl, when I took 
care of her.” 

** She is just as good as she ever was. She 
has gone on an excursion up to Bangor with 
the boat club. You don’t seem to have grown 
much older since you left Belfast. I suppose 
everything has gone well with you.” 

** Yes, very well.” 

**T’m happy to hear it. I am very glad, in- 
deed, to see you again. I was thinking the 
other day that I wished to see you again very 
much.” 

‘* Well, I’m sure I’m just as glad to see 
you,” added Mrs. Banford; but even Captain 
Bilder could observe that there was not much 
heart in her words. ‘‘I hope everything has 
gone well with you, sir.” 

‘*No; I’m sorry to say, things have gone 
all wrong with me of late. In a word, I’ve 
lost all my property, and I’m not worth a sin- 
gle dollar that I can call my own.” 
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‘*T’m sorry to hear that;” and there can be 
no doubt that she was sorry, if not from sym- 
pathy, then from some other motive. 

Captain Bilder recited his misfortunes at 
some length; but he was by this ‘time recon- 
ciled to his hard lot, and did not bewail it. 

‘“‘[’'m sure I’m sorry for you,” said Mrs. 
Banford, when the story was finished. ‘* Did 
anything ever come of that letter you received 
just before I went away?” 

She asked this question with an assumed in- 
difference, and her eyes wandered about the 
room as she did so. ‘‘I suppose you remem- 
ber that letter. It had a piece of card in it.” 

**O, yes; I remember all about it,” replied 
Captain Bilder, who, however, did not seem 
to be very communicative on the subject. 

The ship-master had given a great deal of 
thought to that letter, and to the one which 
had been delivered to, him by Mr. Arthur 
McGusher. Whatever the object of the one 
or the other of the writer of these letters, it 
was evident to him that each of them was quite 
familiar with his past history, and with his 
business affairs. He had endeavored to con- 
nect ‘them with some one he had known in 
former years. Mrs. Banford had been in his 
mind more than once, as almost the only per- 
son who had knowledge enough of the inci- 
dents of his career to write those letters; or, 
rather, the last one; for the first had come 
while she was still his housekeeper. But then 
he had believed for years that she was in Ore- 
gon, where it would have been hardly possible 
for her to manage such an enterprise as that 
in which Mr. McGusher was engaged. Now 
it appeared that Mrs. Banford had been in 
Oregon only a short time, and for several 
years had resided in the State of New York. 
He was disposed to ask if she lived in Goshen, 
or to suggest that she did; but he was a pru- 
dent man, and did not care to commit him- 
self. 

‘*T suppose no one ever brought the other 
pieces of the card,” added Mrs. Banford. ‘It 
looked like a ridiculous piece of business, in 
the first place, to me.” 

‘* Well, it didn’t to me,” replied Captain Bil- 
der. ‘T’ll tell you why. If my boy was really 
stolen from the steamer on the Mississippi, 
and not drowned as I believe he was, the per- 
son that did it might have intended to restore 
him to me some time or other.” 

‘* Why didn’t he do it, then ?” demanded Mrs. 
Banford, ‘‘and not fool with those bits of 
card?” 

‘« There may have been good reasons why 
the person did not restore the boy. In the 
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first place, it is a penal offence to kidnap a 
child; and he may have been afraid of the 
consequences.” 

‘«That may be,” added the late housekeeper, 
as if partially convinced. 

‘* Then, if anybody stole the child, it must 
have been in order to make some money out 
of me; and the person may be waiting for a 
good chance to open negotiations with me.” 

‘Do you think any one would wait ten or a 
dozen years?” 

‘‘It may be; I don’t know.” 

‘¢ That’s all nonsense, Captain Bilder,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Banford. ‘If the one that stole 
the child intended to make any money by the 
job, he would have commenced operations 
long before this time.” 

‘*T think you are right.” 

‘If anybody stole the child, he is sorry for 
it, and wants to restore him to you.” _~ 

‘*T have hoped this might be the case.” 

‘*Then you have had no letter since.that 
first one?” said Mrs. Banford, rather sharply. 

‘*T did not say so,” replied Captain Bilder, 
with a smile. ‘‘ But speaking of letters re- 
minds me that we have one for you.” 

‘* A letter for me?” 


‘* A letter for you; and the strange part of it 
is, that this letter came about ten years ago — 


a short time after you left, I think.” 

‘* That is very strange. Whom is it from?” 
asked Mrs. Banford. 

‘* Of course I don’t know: I didn’t open it. 
I kept hoping that we should hear from you. 
You went to Oregon from here, and I had not 
your address. It was stuck into the looking- 
glass frame in one of the spare chambers. 
Kate wanted to send it to the dead letter office 
in Washington, that it might be opened, and 
returned to the person who wrote it; but I 
told her to let it remain where it was, so that 
it might not be forgotten. I expected to hear 
from you some time. Of course I shouldn’t 
have kept it if I had supposed it would be ten 
years before I heard from you. If you will 
excuse me for a moment, I will get the letter.” 

She was very willing to excuse the captain, 
for she evidently knew what the letter con- 
tained, or what it ought to contain, whether 
Mr. McGusher knew or not when he opened 
it. In a moment the captain returned with the 
letter, and gave it to Mrs. Banford. She read 
the address; then she turned it over and looked 
at the back. The envelope was a white one; 
or, rather, it had been white in its day, but 
was now musty and discolored with age. She 
could not help seeing that the flap of the en- 
velope was daubed and dirty where it was 
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sealed; that it had been vigorously pressed, 
rubbed, and marked with finger-nails. With 
a nervous hand, she tore the letter open. She 
was satisfied that the seal had been tampered 
with ; the daubs and dirt had already convinced 
her on this point. She took the sheet of paper 
from the envelope, and unfolded it. Before 
she thought of reading it, she opened the 
sheet, turned it over and over, and then looked 
in her lap and on the floor, to ascertain wheth- 
er anything had dropped from it. Finding 
nothing, she looked into the envelope, but it 
was entirely empty: 

‘¢ What are you looking for, Mrs. Banford?” 
asked Captain Bilder, who thought the actions 
of his former housekeeper were rather extraor- 
dinary. 

‘*] was looking to see if there was anything 
in the letter,” replied Mrs. Banford, fixing her 
eye-glasses on her nose, and proceeding to read 
the letter. 

It was very short, as we have had occasion 
to remark before, and was quickly read. Mrs. 
Banford opened the sheet again, turned it over, 
and looked into the envelope once more. She 
seemed to be very much disturbed, and even 
more nervous and excitable than before. Fi- 
nally, she fixed her gaze upon the back of the 
envelope, soiled by the dirty, perspiring fingers 
of Mr. McGusher. 

‘* Captain Bilder,” said Mrs. Banford, with 
her lips pursed up, and with an expression of 
the utmost severity, which rather amused the 
captain, who, of course, had no idea of the 
difficulty under which his visitor was laboring. 

‘You were about to say something, Mrs. 
Banford,” replied the ship-master, after he had 
waited a moment for her to proceed. 

‘“‘T was, Captain Bilder!” answered she, 
with added sternness. ‘This letter has been 
opened!” 

**T see it has; in fact, it is open now.” 

‘¢ But it had been opened before you gave it 
to me!” snapped the lady. 

“<Tf it had been, I was notaware of the fact,” 
replied the captain, who did not seem to be 
much alarmed at the implied charge. 

‘* It has been opened in this house!” 

‘* How do you know?” 

‘*It came here by mail, and it must have 
been opened here.” 

‘I think not. Iam confident it could not 
have been opened here, Mrs. Banford. Cer- 
tainly I did not open it; and I am just as sure 
that Kate did not.” 

‘*T don’t know who opened it; but it has 
been opened,” persisted the visitor. 

‘¢ Impossible, I should say. I was looking 
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at the letter a few weeks ago, when I happened 
to be in the room where it was. I am sure 
it had not been opened then; and I have not 
seen it since.” 

‘* Captain Bilder!” 

‘* Well, Mrs. Banford?” 

‘This letter contained a thousand dollars 
in money!” added she, with all the severity 
she could crowd into the expression. 

‘*A thousand dollars!” exclaimed the cap- 
tain. ‘‘And it has been in the frame of the 
looking-glass for ten years. A thousand dol- 
lars? That’s rather a large story.” 

‘¢ There was a thousand dollars in it, captain 
Bilder; but now the money is gone! Who 
opened that letter? It was done in your house,” 
added Mrs. Banford. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me there was a thou- 
sand dollars in that letter, which has lain in 
my house for the tenth part of a century?” 
demanded Captain Bilder, with energy. ‘I 
can’t believe it. Why, if that had been the 
case, the—” 

‘*Read the letter, then!” said the lady, al- 
most in a fury, as she handed the document to 
her former employer. 

If she had not been excited and angry when 
she did this, she would doubtless have consid- 
ered the consequences of what she was doing. 
Captain Bilder eagerly grasped the letter, and 
proceeded to read its contents before his vis- 
itor could reconsider her action. It was as 
follows : — 


‘Mrs. BANForD: Enclosed I send you one 
thousand dollars in this letter. If youare not 
still liveing with Captain Bilder, let me know 
whare you are liveing. Yours, truely.” 


This was all the letter contained; but the 
penmanship immediately attracted the atten- 
tion of the captain. The spelling also chal- 
lenged his observation; but both the writing 
and the spelling were the same as in the letter 
in which the middle piece of the card was en- 
closed. The writer was a woman; and who- 
ever she was, she persisted in retaining the 
final e in words ending in zag. The writing, 
too, was like that on the pieces of card. He 
was positive in regard to the penmanship, and 
he was satisfied that Mrs. Banford was, or had 
been, in communication with the person who 
wrote the card and the first letter. 

‘** Are you satisfied, Captain Bilder?” asked 
the visitor. 

‘The writer of this letter certainly says 
she sends you a thousand dollars in it,” replied 
the captain. 





‘* Well, sir, isn’t that enough?” demanded 
Mrs. Banford. 

‘* Would anybody send you so large a sum 
without signing her name to the letter?” 

‘*] suppose she forgot to put her name 
to it.” 

‘* That may be; but if she received no reply 
to her letter, she would be likely to inquire 
into the matter.” 

‘* She did inquire into it.” 

‘* Ah, she did! She informed you that she 
had sent a letter to you containing a thousand 
dollars, in my care. If you knew the letter 
had been sent, nine or ten years ago, why didn’t 
you write to me about it?” 

‘*T did write to you; but I suppose my letter 
was lost.” 

‘By the way, Mrs. Banford, who sent you 
this letter, with the money in it?” asked Cap- 
tain Bilder, quietly. 

‘* My sister, in Philadelphia.” 

‘* What is her name?” 

‘* Emily Gilpath.” 

‘* Where does she live in Philadelphia?” 

** At No. 1298 North Thirteenth Street.” 

‘Thank you. Iam glad to know where I 
may find her, for the person who wrote the 
letter in your hand, enclosing the thousand 
dollars, is the one who wrote the anonymous 
letter containing the card.” 

- Mrs. Banford-drew a long breath, and real- 
ized that she had made at least one bad blunder 
in allowing Captain Bilder to read her letter. 

‘*T don’t know anything about that,” she 
replied, when she had in some measure recov- 
ered her self-possession. ‘‘I don’t care any- 
thing about it, either;” and perhaps she did 
not, since Captain Bilder had lost all his prop- 
erty. ‘‘All I want is my money —the two 
five-hundred dollar bills that were in that let- 
ter. That’s what I came here for; and I must 
have it.” 

‘¢ The two five-hundred dollar bills! Then 
you know what the bills were?” suggested 
Captain Bilder. 

‘¢ Of course Ido. Didn’t my sister tell me 
what they were? You must have opened that 
letter; at any rate, it was done in your house, 
and you are responsible for the money. Look 
at that envelope! Don’t you see it has been 
opened?” 

‘¢ lam confident now that it has been opened. 
A young man by the name of Arthur McGush- 
er slept in that room one night.” 

‘*You needn’t lay it to him, or to any of 
your company.” ‘ 

**Then you know Mr. McGusher.” 

** No, I don’t!” 
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A MAY MORNING SERENADE. 


‘©Of course I should not charge it upon him 
simply because he sleptin that room. But I 
happen to know that he changed a five-hun- 
dred dollar bill in Bangor the other day, though 
he told me he had not money enough to pay 
for a week’s board at the hotel. I think the 
bill can be had, for the cashier of the bank in 
Bangor, suspecting that all was not right, 
agreed to keep it.” 

Mrs. Banford dropped into her chair, from 
which she had risen in the excitement of the 
moment. She was evidently overcome. She 
said she was sick, and would see the captain 
again. She left the house, and taking her 
carriage at the door, returned to the hotel. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


A MAY MORNING SERENADE. 


BY NELLIE M. GARABRANT. 


OME, my love, no longer keep 
Nestled in the arms of sleep: 
Pretty sluggard, rise. 
To match the heavens’ melting blue, 
Or baby pansies bathed in dew, 
Open wide thine eyes. 


Maiden, wake! the king of day 
Rides his blazing steed away 

O’er azure fields of sky. 
The light that all this dark world fills 
On the far-off purple hills 

All too soon must die. 


Hasten, love; I wait for thee 
To go a Maying, sweet, with me, 
All the livelong day: 
Down the cool, green forest aisles, 
Where the first young floweret smiles, 
Hand in hand we'll stray. 


Through the orchards we will go, 
’Neath the apple blossoms’ snow, 
O’er the velvet grass, 
Where will press thy slender feet 
Buttercups and daisies sweet, 
To kiss them as they pass. 


Led by paths of blooming flowers, 
Thou shalt find the fairy bowers, 
Where spring lingers now, 
And where, ’neath the last year’s leaves, 
The star-eyed arbutus weaves 
Garlands for thy brow. 
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We will seek the fragrant place 
Where spins the Fern her emerald lace — 
Diamonds gemmed with dew, 
And where blossoms, all for thee, 
Purple-fringed anemone, 
And the violet blue. 


And I will crown thee, little one, 
Where, with shining hands, the sun 
Shuts the gates of day, — 
Lead thee to thy throne of green, 
Swear allegiance to my queen — 
Queen of Love and May. 


Ah! now thy casement bar uncloses, 
And amid the budding roses 

Gleam thy tresses fair. 
Thou art coming; I will wait 
just beyond the garden gate: 

Meet me, May Queen, there. 


a. 


MispRINTS. Rev. Dr. Propeller prides him- 
self on his power as an extempore speaker. 
One anniversary day he made a very amusing 
off-hand speech before a vast assembly. Next 
morning he read in his paper, ‘‘ The written 
speech of Rev. Dr. Propeller was received with 
tremendous applause.” Dr. Propeller, paper 
in hand, steamed down to the office of his 
friend the editor. 

‘* How comes your paper to say my speech 
yesterday was written, when I never — ” 

‘* Written! Who ever dreamed it was writ- 
ten?” 

‘* Reads so!” 

‘*Let me see. 
The word was witty! 
witty speech of Rev. Dr. Propeller. 


O, that is only a misprint. 
Should read, ‘ The 


>” 


In Congress, one gentleman (? ), in heat, ac- 
cused another of lying, but repenting when 
cool, confessed and apologized as follows : — 

‘*T said that he lied, it is true, and I am 
sorry for it.” 

In print, next morning, the offender’s apol- 
ogy read, — ‘ 

‘“*T said that he lied: it is true, and I am 
sorry for it.” 

It takes sharp wits, and eyes, to keep the 
reading right. ’ 


—— Tue ancient Germans, like many other 
peoples, reckoned, according to Tacitus, only 
three seasons, Spring, Summer, and Winter; 
and thus our Anglo-Saxon ancestors bor- 
rowed the idea and the name of Autumn from 
the Roman or Latin tongue; while the three 
other names are good Anglo-Saxon. 
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THE OID’S DAUGHTERS. 


BY ROTHA. 


HE adventures of Dona Sol and Dona El- 
vira, daughters of the famous Spanish 
warrior of the eleventh century, are handed 
down to us in a romantic legend, as authentic, 
perhaps, as some of the wonderful exploits 
ascribed to their noble father. They were first 
wedded to two young noblemen, sons of the 
wealthy and powerful Count of Carion, whose 
height and manly beauty easily won the affec- 
tions of the damsels, but who, even amidst 
the wedding festivities, betrayed their coward- 
ly nature. When the noble knights and ladies, 
who graced the occasion with their presence, 
were assembled in the banqueting hall, a large 
lion escaped from his keepers, and drawing 
his clanking chain after him, suddenly ap- 
peared among the startled company. The 
craven bridegrooms, in undisguised terror, 
concealed themselves behind chairs, while 
their noble father-in-law calmly advanced to 
the royal beast, and taking the chain, led him 
back to his keeper. The scene excited much 
scornful comment among the bystanders; but 
the Cid and his friends, willing to hope better 
things of the Znfantzes, his sons-in-law, glossed 
it over, and dismissed them with the gift of 
two splendid swords, trophies of the Cid’s 
valor, when they departed with their brides 
for their father’s domains. The daughters of 
the Spanish champion were tenderly attached 
to him, and left him with many tears, their 
grief being shared by their father; but neither 
party foreboded the manner of their return. 
Like all cowards, the Jxfantes Diego and 
Fernando, resenting their own disgrace, 
wished to wreak their vengeance on some 
weaker object, and sought an early occasion 
for this purpose. Stopping for the night ina 
dense forest, they sent forward their train, ap- 
pointing a rendezvous, at some distance from 
the halting-place, for the next morning. A 
friend of the Cid and his family had accompa- 
nied the party, to see the journey safely ac- 
complished, and he now asked permission to 
remain with his young friends; but this was 
refused, and the bridal party was left alone. 
The false youths, with many protestations of 
affection, lulled their victims into security, 
until the time fixed for setting out in the 
morning arrived. 
Then throwing off the mask of kindness, 
Diego, as spokesman for his no less perfidious 
brother, as well as fur himself, revealed their 





real intention. Charging the Cid and his 
daughters with having let loose the lion to 
test their courage, or rather cowardice, they 


.| had resolved to desert their newly made wives 


in the forest, after inflicting on them the dis- 
grace of scourging. The unfortunate ladies 
besought them to slay them with their father’s 
swords, as they infinitely preferred death to 
such ignominy; but the unfeeling brutes, deaf 
to their entreaties, executed their cruel pur- 
pose, leaving their victims bleeding and sense- 
less on the ground. 

They rode on: then to rejoin their attend- 
ants, whom they easily satisfied, for the non- 
appearance of the. brides, with some flimsy 
story invented for the occasion. The only 
person who was really uneasy and anxious for 
the fate of the unhappy ladies was their fa- 
ther’s friend, Don Felez, who, waiting until 
the train was in motion, and his absence would 
not be remarked, dropped out of the ranks, 
and made his way back to the halting-place of 
the night before. The unfortunate ladies were 
restored to consciousness, and after much de- 
lay and difficulty, escorted back to their fa- 
ther’s castle by their faithful attendant. 

And now a heavy retribution awaited the 
traitor sons-in-law at the hand of the Cid, 
who appealed to the king for satisfaction. 
Cowards as they were, they were forced to meet 
champions chosen by the Cid himself, and in 
spite of their appeals for mercy, their lives 
were only spared to their father’s intercession, 
after the infliction of many cruel wounds. 
Ample restitution was made to the Cid of his 
daughters’ property, and he also claimed again 
the swords so unworthily bestowed. The 
old ballad tells that the wronged wives were 
soon after asked in marriage by the Infants 
of Navarre and Aragon, and in their new alli- 
ance, it is to be hoped that they met witha 
better fate. 


—<@— 


—— OricrIn or ‘‘ By Hook or By CROOK.”. 
It is said that ‘‘ Strongbow,” on entering Wa- 
terford Harbor, observed a castle on one 
shore and a church on the other. Inquiring 
what they were, he was told they were the 
** Castle of Hook,” and the ‘‘ Church of Crook.” 
‘“‘Then,” said he, ‘‘ we must enter and take 
the town, by Hook or by Crook.” Hence, it 
is said, the proverb to this day. as 


— THE managers of ragged schools in 
London organized a Rag-collecting Brigade, 
in 1869, which was in operation till very late- 
ly, and may be now. 
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AUNT BETSEY’S TREASURE. 


BY HERBERT NEWBURY. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BELLE A SCHOOL-TEACHER. 


ELLE’S ring at the school-house door, 

on Monday, ata quarter before ten, was 
answered by one of the pupils, who had or- 
ders from the principal, if Miss Blessing came, 
to conduct her to the library, where he would 
see her when released from the recitation 
which then engaged him. Belle’s heart beat 
audibly as she entered the large hall or school- 
room, through which she must pass to the li- 
brary opening into it by folding doors, now 
nearly closed. She was gratified to see the 





boys all seated in perfect order, industriously 
studying, with the room so still that she could 
hear the tick-tick, tick-tick of the clock; and 
she almost feared they would hear the tumult 
in her own bosom. She went into the library, 
leaving the scholars alone as she had found 
them; for all the assistants, as well as the 
principal, were absent; and her conductor told 
her, in reply to a question, that the scholars 
behaved just as well when left alone as when 
watched. She could observe the school, un- 
seen, from the library, and found there was 
perfect order. 

Mr. Herbon soon came in, and, greeting 
Belle cordially, accompanied her to the school- 
room, and calling upon a certain division of 
the school to rise, introduced them to their 
new teacher, and sent them away with her into 
a recitation-room adjoining the hall. She 
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stood at the desk, all ready to make a pretty 
little speech, saying what good boys they were, 
and what a delightful time she expected to 
have instructing them, when, the door having 
been silently closed, she found herself in a 
scene of the wildest confusion. More discor- 
dant sounds than there were boys in the room 
startled her ears — buzzing, whispering, talk- 
ing, muttering, sighing, groaning, humming, 
singing, whistling, scraping, shuffling, rap- 
ping, and more other zwgs than can be easily 
imagined. The scene was indescribable: it 
was all, in the line of mischief and confusion, 
which the inventive genius of more thana 
score of Yankee boys could make it. 

They did not fail to realize that the new 
teacher, who stood at the desk, was a very 
young lady, and physically by no means their 
equal. ‘‘Not out of her teens.” ‘‘ Hasn’t got 
her growth yet.” ‘* Any one of us could pitch 
her out of the window quicker than you could 
say scat.” So the boys whispered. 

She could not hear herself speak for the tu- 
mult, and did not know one scholar from an- 
other by name or sight. Her cheeks glowed 
with the grief and disappointment of this cruel 
reception; and she felt more like laying her 
head down upon the desk, and having a hearty 
cry, than like accepting the challenge to bat- 
tle. What could she do? It was useless to 
speak in a Babel, when she could not even 
hear herself. So she just turned the knob of 
the recitation-room door, and threw it wide 
open into the hall. She stepped silently back 
to her desk, and immediately every scholar 
was in his seat, and the room became so still 
that the fall of a pin could have been heard; 
but nobody ventured to drop one. 

Belle gave up making her speech, and went 
pleasantly from one to another, taking the 
names, looking each boy steadily in the eye as 
she did so: and many eyes fell before hers. 
Then she threw her whole power into the reci- 
tation, and succeeded in making it so inter- 
esting that when the bell rang for its close 
the boys wondered that the hour had expired. 

It was recess now, and as the boys went out, 
they whispered one to another, — 

‘*We shan’t have any more goings-on in 
No. 10 without Mr. Herbon knowing it.” 

When the boys were all gone from the reci- 
tation-room, the principal came in, and Belle 
said, with a painful blush, — 

‘You saw, Mr. Herbon, I was obliged to 
open my door to bring the boys to order. 
There was a perfect riot before I did it.” 

‘* And afterwards ?” questioned the principal. 

‘* There was order and attention to the reci- 
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tation. The boys are bright, and easily inter- 
ested. I think they will behave well, too, if 
there is an open door between you and me. 
You will allow that, I trust.” 

‘* Certainly: honor and right keep open 
doors. Every one of those boys must make 
you a public apology, or leave the school.” 

‘*Thank you: but leave them to me for a 
little. I hope they will apologize without 
compulsion.” 

When the boys came in fora recitation, after 
recess, they left the door open, as requested, 
and took their seats in perfect order; and Belle 
said, pleasantly, — 

‘* Boys, how many of you think you did 
right when you came in here with me the first 
time? How many think it was an honorable 
and kind reception? Hands up, those who 
think so.” 

No hands went up. 

‘* How many of you are ready to say to me, 
‘I beg your pardon’?” 

The scholars glanced questioningly one at 
another. A few hands rose, then more and 
more, till all were up. 

‘You may say it, then, in concert, three 
times, to make sure of a full chorus; and speak 
up loud, so that Mr. Herbon may hear you, for 
we will have no secrets from him.” 

Belle raised her hand for a signal, and the 
boys brought it out in fine chorus: ‘‘I beg 
your pardon! I beg your pardon! J deg your 
pardon!” 

‘* Well said, boys!” spoke Mr. Herbon, ap- 
pearing at the open door. ‘‘ How many will 
give this lady reason to say to me, ‘The boys 
do just as well when the recitation-room door 
is closed as when it is open’? Those who 
will, say ‘I.’” 

A full chorus of ‘‘I’s ” responded. 

‘* Then we will close this door,” said Belle, 
as the principal turned away. ‘It is all the 
same to us, closed or open, since there is to 
be no wall of deceit here.” 

‘*Did the boys give you any further trou- 
ble?” asked Mr. Herbon, anxiously, at the 
close of school. 

‘““No; ‘the boys did just as well when the 
recitation-room door was closed as when it 
was open.’ But you must think me very inef- 
ficient; and I fear it will injure my influence 
with them that I could not manage them 
alone. Going into that room from the perfect 
order of this, such a sudden and entirely un- 
expected development utterly confounded me, 
and the only thing I could think of as a rem- 
edy was a practical resort to you by throwing 
open that door.” 
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‘¢ You have never asked me, Miss Blessing, 
why there was a vacancy here in the middle 
of the term.” 

Belle, who did not intend to ask any such 
question, remained silent, and Mr. Herbon 
added, — 

‘““Your predecessor shut the door, which 
should ever have been open, by trying to hide 
from me the bad conduct of the boys in that 
But it became public, and she was dis- 
missed by the committee from her charge. 
If she had been sincere, she would have found 
no trouble. I thank you for opening the door 
which she closed. Nothing else that you could 
have done would have secured such happy and 
permanent results.” 

‘* But only think what a risk! If I did the 
right thing, it must have been from instinct, 
for I believe I was too crushed by that recep- 
tion to think or reason clearly. And, Mr. 
Herbon, — pardon me for saying it, —I think 
perfect openness on your part should have 
led you to explain the difficulties of my posi- 
tion, that I might be on my guard.” 

‘*T accept your reproof as very just,” replied 
the principal, smiling; ‘‘ but you have justified 
my own judgment, that it was not best to 
frighten you, but leave you to your own in- 
stinct — that is, your own nature. To any 
one else I should have read a long lecture on 
keeping order, before I sent her in there.” 

‘*T am not the less grateful that I do not see 
the ground of your confidence in a stranger,” 
replied Belle. 

‘* And I am the more grateful that I do not 
see the ground of your confidence ina stranger.” 

Raising her eyes to his, Belle was puzzled 
by an unaccountable feeling that they were 
not strangers, and that — if she believed in 
pre-existence — she should think they had 
known each other, not unhappily, in other 
worlds. 

From this hour terms of mutual respect and 
confidence not only existed between principal 
and assistant, but the fact that such was known 
by the pupils to be the case, saved her all 
trouble in regard to discipline, and left her free 
to devote her energies to awakening such in- 
terest in her classes as put to a final flight the 
latent spirit of mischief. 

The committee, in their visits to the school, 
were so pleased with the aspect of Belle’s 
classes, that they begged the principal in future 
to take the whole charge of selecting his teach- 
ers, as Miss Blessing was certainly a treasure, 
which fact they, for themselves, should never 
have discovered, but, on the contrary, have 
regarded her as unfitted for the place by her 


class. 
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youth and inexperience. The principal, how- 
ever, declined the weighty honor of selecting 
his teachers unaided, saying he could not be 
responsible for so correct a judgment in other 
instances as he had exercised in this. 


CHAPTER XII. 
BELLE PERPLEXED. 


BELLE had finished the long term following 
the one on which she entered the school, and 
was spending her second vacation at home, 
when she was one morning surprised and per- 
plexed by the following letter from Mr. Her- 
bon : — 

“ Boston, August 20, 187-. 

‘‘ My DEAR Miss BLeEssinc: Allow me to 
begin with that which should, perhaps, more 
properly close my letter —a request that you 
will not be troubled by its contents, in howev- 
er disagreeable a light they may strike you. 

‘‘The relations which now exist between us 
are so pleasant and useful, that I should deeply 
regret to have disturbed them by a futile at- 
tempt to make them nearer and dearer. Nor 
do I see a reason why, in any case, such need 
be the result. 

‘*T offer you my heart and hand; and if you 
can love me well enough to consent to be my 
wife, I shall esteem myself the happiest of 
men. Yet I would not, in a matter of such 
vital consequences to yourself, hurry you to a 
decision; nor would I, for all the treasure 
earth has, secure my own happiness by a sac- 
rifice of yours. Such a thing is, however, 
impossible, for I can never be wretched while 
I know you are happy; nor could I be happy 
knowing you to be otherwise. Will you, my 
dear friend, consider my offer and myself can- 
didly and at your leisure, weighing everything 
in the balances of your own true heart and 
sound judgment, and then speak with me as 
freely and sincerely on this subject as you do 
on all others? 

“If you feel that you cannot give me. your 
heart as my wife, do not let that fact break our 
friendship, or disturb our relations to each 
other in our school. My love for you is such 
as will forbid my ever marrying another; but 
it is also such as will lead me ever to watch 
your interests with tenderest solicitude, even 
if I may never call you my own. 

‘*In sincerity and truth, 
‘* ERNEST HERBON.” 


All day long, in her own little room, now 
an attic, Belle pondered this letter; and when, 
at evening, her father came up to ask the cause 
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of her seclusion, she laid the letter open before 
him, and hiding her face upon that dear rest- 
ing-place, his shoulder, shed the tears which 
had been all day gathering. 

‘* Tears, Belle, and over a letter from Mr. 
Herbon! What is it? Have you lost your 
situation?” 

**Re-read tha-at!” sobbed Belle, indicating 
the letter with the hand that was not around 
her father’s neck. 

The father did read it, after which he looked 
perplexed, and rather vexed, quite forgetting, 
fora while, to caress Belle’s beautiful hair—an 
act which from her infancy had possessed over 
her a wonderfully soothing power. 

‘* Why did he do this?” at length queried the 
father, more to himself than to his daughter, 
who, however, replied promptly, looking up 
bright as a May blossom after a shower, — 

‘*So I say, father; and I wish he hadn’t. 
We were going on so nicely and happily to- 
gether, I, for one, never so much as dreaming 
of love or marriage! I d#ke Mr. Herbon so 
thoroughly every way, — respect, esteem, hon- 
or, trust him, — that it seems too miserable to 
have anything come between us.” 

‘Tt isn’t in your heart, then, to accept his 
offer?” 

‘You knowI said I never thought of his 
loving me. He is always deferential, yet se- 
renely and beautifully responsive, without be- 
coming intrusive or demonstrative. No; I 
never thought of his loving me! Now that 
question comes, I think there is something 
wanting to make my sentiment just the love 
one should have to the man she marries. Still, 
I am quite as unprepared to say ‘ No,’ as ‘ Yes ;’ 
and I can’t bear the thought of leaving Mr. 
Herbon and my school.” 

‘© Your careful friend seems to have had an 
intuitive perception of just this state of feel- 
ing, and provided for it by urging you to go 
right on in the old relations, just as if nothing 
had happened.” 

‘That is, if I can say Yes, or No. 
can’t say either.” 

‘*He asks you not to hasten any decision, 
but weigh all things candidly and leisurely.” 

‘*T don’t more than half like that, father: it 
seems too quiet — almost cold. It is evidently 
not his intention to go distracted, and commit 
suicide, if I refuse to be his.” 

‘*Is it possible my Belle made that speech 
over that letter! You would do well to con- 
sider its nobleness in comparison with the fire- 
and-fury order of things.” 

‘*T should not have spoken just as I did, 
father, for I do not feel the spirit of those 


But I 
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words. Mr. Herbon could never act otherwise 
than nobly. I suppose the simple truth is, I 
should feel flattered by a little more ardent ex- 
pression.” 

‘* Will you please frame a more thoroughly 
ardent expression than truly and calmly to 
say that one loves you so well that he can 
never marry another, yet will not urge you 
against the dictates of your own heart and 
judgment, because your happiness is dearer 
to him than his own?” 

‘*'You would have me marry him?” 

‘¢ Not for all the treasure earth has, unless 
your heart is his. I only claim you are right 
in calling him a noble man; and I doubt not 
he loves you with all the strength of a great 
heart. Whether you can return his affection 
is a question for you alone to decide.” 

‘*Tf I can ever come fully to know my own 
heart,” said Belle, sighing. 

‘* Does this face still trouble you?” said the 
father, taking the ferrotype from his card-case, 
and handing it to his daughter. 

Belle started as she took it, and, after regard- 
ing it a full minute, said, — 

‘*T believe I have linked Edward Battles and 
Mr. Herbon together, somehow, in my fancy; 
for when you placed this picture before my eyes, 
I thought of Mr. Herbon more than of Edward. 
Here, take it again. I wish I had never seen 
it or its original.” 

‘*- You are making hard speeches against that 
‘handsomest, noblest, bravest, best,’ and so 
forth and so forth, bo, that ever was.” 

‘¢ Please don’t!” cried Belle, with gathering 
tears. 

“IT did not mean to tease you; but you 
should do Edward justice as well as Mr. Her- 
bon.” 

‘¢ Why need their names be linked together? 
or why need a memory stand between me and 
him? Yet I believe it does; and perhaps that 
is all the reason I am not sure that I love him. 
No, it is not all: thereis one thing more. We 
are very sincere and open to each other; yet I 
have a terrible feeling. sometimes that Mr. 
Herbon is hiding something from me. I know 
I can trust his truth; yet the feeling is, that I 
don’t get to the very bottom of truth’s well, 
after all.’ It is an indescribable kind of con- 
sciousness, for which I can render no definite 
reason, and which a second consciousness tells 
me does him injustice.” 

‘Poor Belle, you are in a hard place!” said 
her father, in a tone of sympathy more pro- 
found than even Belle felt the circumstances 
required. 

** Do you think,” she asked, ‘‘ that it would 
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be just to Mr. Herbon for me to tell him how 
truly I honor and esteem him, while yet I find 
it impossible to be sure that my heart is fully 
his, and that I will, if he truly wishes it, re- 
turn to my place in his school, as he requested 
in his letter?” 

‘“‘Yes. Why do you question the right of 
such a course, if it is your wish?” 

‘* He might be hoping I should yield to his 
suit by and by; andI should regret to cause 
him pain.” 

‘¢On the other hand, you will have the fur- 
ther opportunity, which he wishes to give you, 
to know him intimately and decide wisely.” 

‘‘Tam glad you think I may do as he re- 
quests, although I am not yet quite sure that I 
ought. You have lightened my burden, my 
best of fathers, so that I believe I can go down 
and eat some supper, and then goto sleep. I 
could not eat, or even go down, at dinner 
time.” 

‘*T am glad you take these things seriously, 
my daughter. It is the last subject for trifling, 
involving, as it does, all our future. Will you 
take this picture? for I have no desire to keep 
it longer.” 

‘‘T do not want it, father. 
forget that I ever saw it.” 

‘¢ Justice to Edward’s memory!” 

‘*No danger! The trouble is, I can’t forget.” 


I wish I could 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A DISCOVERY. 


BELLE rose the next morning, still unde- 
cided as to her duty in respect to retaining her 
situation as a teacher; and she felt that if she 
resigned, it should be done very soon, to give 
time for a successor to be secured. Thus per- 
plexed, she went down to breakfast. 

The family had just commenced their meal, 
when William was seen hastily approaching 
the ‘house. He entered very quietly, and, in 
reply to anxious inquiries, reported all well at 
his home, still, however, wearing a troubled 
brow. 

‘*Out with it, my son. 
matter,” said Mr. Blessing. 

‘Uncle John has failed. The news came 
to me last evening by mail; but I thought it 
would do no good to tell you until morning. 
Here is the letter.” 

It was not from Mr. John Blessing, but from 
his lawyer, giving a formal statement of the 
failure, and inviting Mr. Charles Blessing to 
unite with the other creditors in compromising 
for twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. Blessing’s face darkened with painful 


Something is the 
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emotion as he read the letter. His brother 
owed him twelve hundred dollars, borrowed 
before the loss of the Belle Blessing. If he 
failed, this note was part of his assets, and he 
depended on the payment of the note — now 
several months past due — to meet his own 
rapidly maturing paper. 

‘It seems hard not to do as well by my own 
brother, in his trouble, as others are willing 
to; but I do not see how we can sustain our- 
selves without the whole of that money.” 

‘* Perhaps uncle means to pay it,” suggested 
William. ‘‘He may not be responsible for 
this letter from his lawyer.” 

‘**'The note was due six months ago, my son ; 
and brother has put me off with so many ex- 
cuses, when he knew I was in need, that I fear 
the worst. It would not be so bad for us had 
we not been compelled already to use all our 
capital and all ourcredit. I do not know where 
I could borrow a hundred dollars, except at 
usurious interest, which would be our ruin.” 

‘Tf aunt Blessing knew — ” suggested Belle. 

‘¢ She must not be permitted to lend us her 
little store,” said the father. ‘‘I forbid any 
mention to her of brother John’s debt.” 

Mr. Blessing ate little breakfast, and hastened 
away with his son, both of them looking deep- 
ly troubled. Belle went to her room and 
wrote to Mr. Herbon, in accordance with the 
sentiments expressed to her father the pre- 
vious evening, leaving it for the principal to 
say whether, in view of ‘the facts, he wished 
her to return to the school. 

Her mind that morning had been in that 
state of even balance when a feather turns the 
scale; and her father’s new need had been the 
feather which decided her to follow her own 
inclination, and her father’s advice, by return- 
ing toher school, if Mr. Herbon approved, as . 
she felt sure he would, and as he speedily as- 
sured her, by letter, that he did. 

She had added to her salary by teaching a 
singing class, out of school hours, and had 
five hundred dollars, which she could give to 
help her father; only, the new dresses, which 
she had thought necessary, must be given up 
until her next vacation. Then there were . 
those coupons. She hada confidential letter 
from Charley, saying he had engaged to in- 
struct a few weal. -v students, who had been 
‘‘ conditioned ” in mathematics, and must make 
up, or leave the ranks. And as this was lucra- 
tive work, and he was, besides, likely to wina 
prize in mathematics, he should be quite self- 
supporting. He had urged her to use that in- 
come, as was the original intent of the giver, 
for her own comfort and improvement. She 
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now wrote, asking Charley if she could, with 
entire safety to his interests at college, lend it 
all te their father in this emergency. 

Mr. Blessing did not come home that night, 
having obeyed the dictates of his heart by 
going to New York, to sympathize with his 
brother, if he could not help him. When 
he did return home, he looked grieved and 
worn, and his comforter, Belle, with the five 
hundred dollars and the coupons in her pocket, 
sought the earliest opportunity to see him 
alone. 

** How is it with uncle John?” she asked. 

‘*It is very ill with him.” 

‘*Then he really cannot pay more than 
twenty-five per cent. of his debts?” 

‘* That is all he will pay,” replied Mr. Bless- 
ing, evasively. 

‘* And how do my aunt and cousins bear this 
sad trial?” 

**T did not see them, Belle. I told my 
brother I felt the deepest sympathy for his 
family in the great change that must come to 
them; and he replied, testily, ‘Don’t distress 
yourself for my family: I have sense enough 
to take care of them. Save your sympathy for 
my creditors.’ ” 

‘* What does that mean?” 

‘*He has secured to his wife, in her own 
right, an independent fortune, so that these 
commercial reverses hardly touch their private 
life. Feeling that even my presence would be 
a reproach in that house, I did not enter it.” 

‘* We are a thousand times happier, father, 
in this cramped tenement, with an honored 
name, clear consciences, and loving hearts.” 

‘¢ Yes, thank God! But, Belle, it is a great 
grief to me to have lost my brother.” 

‘*- You don’t mean that you quarrelled?” 

‘*No; I uttered no reproach, and turned 
my note — due six months ago — into the com- 
mon pool, to receive twenty-five per cent. ; but 
we are brothers no longer in unity of heart 
and purpose. If John had been blessed with 
a wife and children like my own, this would 
not have been.” 

‘* We have only done our duty, dear father. 
Here is something to help you through. this 
strait.” 

She gave him the five hundred dollars and the 
coupons, explaining that she was going back 
to her school to earn more, and that Charley 
had become self-supporting. 

‘* What children! But I need not use your 
money : I can readily Lorrow the nine hundred 
dollars, with all these coupons for collateral, 
and will gratefully accept the use of them in 
that way.” 





‘* Don’t borrow, father. You are already 
burdened with too many liabilities. Your suc- 
cess is ours; so we have no separate interest, 
and that is all settled.” 

Belle put the roll of greenbacks and the 
tiny pile of coupons into his vest pocket, and 
pinned it up with two pins, for fear they would 
slip out. Of course she had her way; and 
the credit of ‘‘ Blessing & Son”—no longer 
‘¢ & Co.” — was confirmed when his paper was 
promptly met, and it became known that he 
was not affected by his brother’s failure. 

Patience and skill served the place of money 
in replenishing Belle’s diminishing wardrobe, 
which had received no additions since their 
change of fortune. She returned to her school 
in excellent health and spirits; for nothing is 
more likely to produce these than earnest and 
successful effort to benefit somebody besides 
self. 

Mr. Herbon was so precisely the same, that 
Belle could hardly realize the existence of that 
letter, folded away in the bottom of her locked 
trunk. The author of the letter was seldom 
absent from her thoughts, and she did her 
very best to meet his wishes, even in the small- 
est particulars. But then, she thought that 
only her duty, and a thing quite aside from 
love or marriage. She worked on from day 
to day, so happy and contented in his service 
that she forgot to consider the great question 
which that letter asked her deliberately to set- 
tle. One night a conviction of her neglect of 
this matter came over her, and she took out 
the letter, read it very thoughtfully, and laid 
it under her pillow, thinking more than sleep- 
ing that night. 

She resolved to tell Mr. Herbon the next day 
that she had not been considering, as she 
ought, the question he had asked her, and that 
whenever she did so, an indefinable something 
seemed to come between them, so that she 
could not promise to be wholly his; and she 
thought she would ask him if he could help 
her to ascertain what that ‘‘ indefinable some- 
thing” could be. 

But an event occurred the next day which 
prevented this purpose from ever being carried 
out. After school hours, Belle and Mr. Her- 
bon sat side by side at his desk in the school- 
room, making out the monthly reports. They 
were not quite alone, for the school-house was 
open, and here and there a pupil lingered at 
his desk. In the work of consulting the regis- 
ter, open between them, their heads came so 
near together, that Belle several times put 
back her curls to prevent them from touching 
Mr. Herbon’s cheek. At last, having perma- 
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nently secured her own hair, she happened to 
fix her eyes upon his, when it was close be- 
neath them, and that instant she made a dis- 
covery which affected her deeply and strangely. 

Aroused from his absorbing work by her 
absolute stillness, Mr. Herbon looked up, to 
see Belle sitting, regardless of her task, white 
and motionless as a marble statue. 

‘*Miss Blessing, you are ill!” he cried. 
‘‘ Forgive me for suffering you to work after 
school hours. I will send one of the boys for 
a carriage to take you to Mrs. Barton’s.” 

Mrs. Barton was a friend of Belle’s mother, 
and had offered her the use of a room, which 
hospitality she frequently accepted. 

Belle shook her head in decided negative, 
but asked fora glass of water, and when she 
had drank it, walked out alone upon the bal- 
cony, insisting that Mr. Herbon should go on 
with his work. Accustomed to yield to her 
wishes, he seated himself at his desk for a few 
minutes, when, unable to pursue his work for 
anxiety, he followed her, only to find she was 
no longer there. Her hat was not in its ac- 
customed place; and it seemed probable she 
had gone to her room at Mrs. Barton’s, whith- 
er Mr. Herbon instantly resorted, with anxious 
inquiries respecting her health. Mrs. Barton 
only knew that Belle had just come in, but im- 
mediately sought her at her room. Belle sent 
a verbal message to Mr. Herbon, that she 
thanked him for his thoughtful attention, that 
she was not quite well, and was not certain 
respecting her duty for the morrow. In reply 
to which Mr. Herbon sent up the following 
hastily-pencilled note : — 


‘*DeaR Miss Biessinc: Do notattempt to 
resume your labors to-morrow. You have 
worked too hard, and need rest. I cannot 
forgive myself for not having watched over 
you more carefully. Take a vacation of a few 
days, and I will supply your place by hearing 
your.classes to the best of my ability. Please 
treat me with entire confidence. 

‘* ERNEST HERBON.” 


To which Belle replied, — 


‘*Mr. HersBon. My dear Sir: I will go 
to my father’s for the rest you prescribe. Be- 
fore doing so, I shall send my resignation to 
the school committee. Lruest Herbon must 
feel that Belle Blessing reciprocates all the con- 
fidence he has reposed in her. 

‘* BELLE BLESSING.” 


In vain Mr. Herbon sought an explanation. 
His letters were returned unopened. An in- 
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terview was declined. Belle sent the resigna- 
tion of her situation to the committee, disap- 
pearing from the school and from thecity. She 
declined to withdraw her resignation, notwith- 
standing the earnest solicitation of the com- 
mittee, seconded by the urgent request of the 
principal, and the unanimous vote of her class- 
es to do their best without her, under Mr. 
Herbon, until the next term, if she would con- 
sent to try to return to them then. 

The united voices of all availed nothing. 
She was firm that it was impossible for her to 
return to her place, and that another should 
be at once sought to fill it. 

The committee and the pupils thought the 
teacher had worn herself out with too arduous 
service; and the former, hoping in time to 
secure her again, procured only a temporary 
supply. Mr. Herbon felt there was something 
more for him to ferret out; but no opportunity 
was given him, for when he called on Belle at 
her father’s, she politely declined seeing him, 
without a pretence of inability todo so. Her 
salary to the term’s end was sent her. She 
retained only what was strictly due, returning 
the rest with gratefulacknowledgments. She 
also visited the school one day, and apologized 
to her classes for the abruptness of her de- 
parture, saying she was taken suddenly ill that 
day, and continued quite unable to return. 

To Mr. Herbon she was profoundly quiet 
and reserved, with something of sad reproach 
in her eyes, which went to the deep places of 
his heart, but the meaning of which he sought 
invain. The following correspondence passed 
between them, Mr. Herbon’s letter coming 
under cover to Belle’s father, who prevailed 
upon her to read and answer it. She did not 
reveal its contents to her father, or confide to 
him her trouble. 


‘¢ My DEAR Miss BLEssiInG: Why will you 
not see me or read my letters? Up to a cer- 
tain day I found nothing in you but sincerest 
friendship. Since then what a change!- That 
it is, in some way, all my own fault, lam sure; 
yet I am too blind to discover the cause. Will . 
you not pity my stupidity, and enlighten my 
blindness? Has it anything to do with that 
letter to which you replied, so candidly, last 
vacation? Since answering your reply, I have 
made it a point of honor not to allude to its 
contents. Have I erred in ignoring it? or have 
I, on the other hand, unconsciously to myself, 
betrayed too plainly the love which fills my 
heart? In either case, can you not, and will 
you not, have the magnanimity to pardon and 
enlighten me? 
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‘* My heart is yours, more and more entirely 
every day I live; and renewedly I ask you to 
be mine, if that is possible: if not, at least be 
my friend, and let me be yours. If we can be 
quite sincere, I am sure this sad estrangement 
need not.continue. Do not refuse a true reply. 

‘** Sincerely yours, 
‘* ERNEST HERBON.” 


To which Belle replied, — 


‘*Mr. ERNEST HERBON. My dear Sir: It 
is utterly impossible, in the nature of things, 
that Ernest Herbon and Belle Blessing should 
ever unite heart or hand, or even meet on 
terms of true friendship. The reason should 
be too clear to your own consciousness to need 
pointing out by me. To that consciousness 
alone I must leave the future. 

‘¢ Sincerely yours, 
‘* BELLE BLESSING.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


TO MY PILLOW. 
BY LAURA D. NICHOLS. 


PRELUDE. 
HILE many sing the praise of wine 
(A treacherous friend at best), 
And others chant the soothing pipe, 
Companion of their rest, — 
While Thackeray’s old cane-bottom chair 
Is full well known to Fame, 
And,.Cowper’s rabbits, Byron’s dog, 
Their honored niches claim, — 
For lowlier friend than all of these 
Will 7 invoke the Muse, 
And for the subject of my lay 
The gentle Pillow choose. 


TO MY PILLOw. 

Be thou with daintiest quillings trimmed, 
Or rustic cotton lace, 

I sing thy sleepy, soothing depths, 
Thy fresh, inviting face; 

Be thou in fine or homespun case, 
For cradle, crib, or bed, 

For prisoner’s hard and narrow couch, 
Or king’s ‘‘ uneasy head,” — 

With feathers filled, or homely straw, 
With hair, or hops, or hay, — 

To thee, O, faithful friend of man, 
I dedicate my lay. 


In tearful, wondering babyhood, 
And childhood’s restless hour, 
With their uncomprehended woes, 
How sure thy soothing power! 
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When headache and fell toothache rage, — - 
Those dreaded foes to rest, —- 
By many a moan and fretful toss 
Our anguish is expressed ; 
But thou, though twitched, and thumped, 
and turned, 
Art kind and yielding still, 
Offering a soothing surface soft, 
Though treated ne’er so ill. 


Though, in the hands of murderous men, 
Thou hast extinguished life 

(Those royal babies in the Tower, 
The jealous Moor’s fair wife), 

Yet fearlessly and fondly still 
Thou’rt pressed by every brow: 

Not thine those dark and dreadful deeds — 
A shrinking tool wast thou. 

In sheltering shadow of the night, 
The pangs we would not own, 

Our secret tears, our loneliness, 
We bring to thee alone. 


Each weary, longing, homesick soul 
Finds faithful friend in thee; 

Thou bearest us, in slumber soft, 
Where’er we fain would be; 

And friends and places that we love 
Once more, in dreams, we see. 

O Pillow! soft, and white, and cool, 
Thou beckonest me all day 

Upon thy sympathizing breast 
My world-sick head to lay. 

Thence would I float, as in a boat, 
To Dreamland far away. 


—— 


— WE do not associate the idea of the 
highest honor and benevolence with the name 
of Turk; yet the difference between a Turk 
and an American is not always in favor of the 
American. Layard, the explorer of Nineveh’s 
ruins, speaking of a governor of Mosul, says, 
‘* He was one of the most honest and amia- 
ble men that it has been my lot, in a life of 
some experience amongst men of various 
kinds, to meet.” This governor’s troops had 
plundered a friendly tribe; his principal offi- 
cers had falsely represented this tribe to him 
as rebellious, as they were desirous of enrich- 
ing themselves with the spoil. When the gov- 
ernor, Tahyar, learned the particulars of the 
affair, and that the tribe were peaceably pas- 
turing their flocks when attacked, he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You have ruined my house,” — that 
is to say, its honor, — and without speaking 
again, died of a broken heart. 





CALIFORNIA BOB. 


OALIFORNIA BOB. 


BY CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


Vv, 
BOB IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


OB felt extremely happy; and well he 

might, for the day was bright and beauti- 

ful, he had plenty of money, had left nothing 

but friends behind him in Gold Run, —he 

magnanimously left Buzzard Bill out of the 

count, — and at last was fairly on his way to 
his destination. 

He sat at one end of the car, where he soon 
made the acquaintance of the conductor. Bob 
was a great hand to make acquaintances; 
though, having been endowed by Nature with 
a great deal of caution, he was always extreme- 
ly careful in what he said and did, fearing that 
they might prove to be sharpers. 

The conductor was a pleasant man, very 
willing to talk and answer questions. When 
they reached ‘* Cape Horn,” — a terrible preci- 
pice some six or eight miles from Gold Run, 
— Bob could not look down steadily, but drew 
back and shuddered. It seemed to him that 
he could easily jump from the platform into 
the river, which was winding below like a mere 
thread of yellow ribbon. 

‘* How far down from here?” asked Bob of 
the conductor. 

‘‘Twenty-five hundred feet,” replied he, 
briefly, with the air of one who had been asked 

‘that question several times before. 

‘* What’s that black speck across the river, 
way down there?” questioned Bob. 

‘‘ The turnpike bridge, on the road to Iowa 
Hill,” was the reply. 

‘*T’d like to be down there, and look up,” 
remarked Bob. 

‘* Yes,” replied the conductor; ‘‘ you get the 
best view that way: the train looks as though 
you could hold it in the palm of your hand. 
When the Chinamen were at work here, at the 
time the road was building, I was going 
through the caion down -there with a mule- 
team ; and I swear I couldn’t believe they were 
men. They looked, for all the world, like a 
swarm of ants.” 

‘*T don’t envy the first ones who broke 
ground,” said Bob. 

‘* They had to be held by ropes until they 
could dig and blast and obtain a foothold,” said 
the conductor. 

‘*My!” ejaculated Bob. 
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‘* Fact!” said the conductor; and then they 
both kept silent while they turned to take a 
parting view of the grandest scene on the 
great railroad. 

Bob arrived at San Francisco at half past 
eight in the evening. His friend the conductor 
had told him of a quiet, respectable place, on 
Howard Street, where he could be boarded for 
the very reasonable sum of four dollars and a 
half a week — a dollar less than he had been 
paying at Gold Run. 

His baggage was anything but burdensome, 
and he had received full directions from the 
conductor how to find the place; so he evaded 
the importunities of the hack-drivers and ho- 
tel-runners, albeit they made him very fidgety, 
and walked off up the busy and brilliant streets 
alone. 

‘*T think I’m rather lucky,” he thought to 
himself: ‘*I might have got here without 
friends or money; but I’ve got plenty of cash, 
and there’s Mr. Tarbell’s friend, and Nannie’s 
father!” 

Bob smiled as he thought of Nannie, He 
was getting quite over ‘“‘hating” girls now; 
and then, Nannie was so pretty! By making 
a few inquiries, he easily found the boarding- 
house on Howard Street to which he had been 
directed by the conductor; and, after giving 
the landlady that gentleman’s name, and pay- 
ing his week’s board in advance, he'was quite 
hospitably welcomed to his new home. 

The next morning he was up betimes, for he 
was quite impressed with the idea that he had 
‘* business” on hand that day, which he must 
be attending to. His wardrobe, though he had 
made a few additions to it while in Gold Run, 
was still rather a shabby affair. However, re- 
membering Nannie’s rosy cheeks and blue eyes, 
he arrayed himself in his best, and started 
out. His money he tied in a handkerchief, 
and carried in his pocket. 

He first inquired his way to the post-office: 
he had an affectionate plan in his heart, which 
he determined to carry out at once. . Stopping 
at a stationer’s, he purchased envelopes and 
paper, and then asked permission to write a 
note at the desk. The gentleman was quite 
willing, and Bob took the pen in his unaccus- 
tomed fingers, — Bob had never been brilliant 
at school,— and wrote this letter to his 
mother : — 

““ SANFRANCISCO, aug. 3, 1871. 

‘*‘DrEeR MUTHER: ive got the munny to by 
yore first silk dress, but i don’t no what kind 
you will like best, so ile send you the munny, 
and you can by it yoreself, and get a prety 
wone, deer mother, and give my luv to my sis- 
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ters and the baby and pa, and no more at pres- 
ant from 


‘*'Yores respectively Bos. 


ierned the munny honnest. Bos.” 


“pb. 8. 


Having put this scholarly production into an 
envelope, Bob went to the post-office, bought 
a postal order for seventy-five dollars, and 
sent it off, feeling, as he did so, a glow of peace 
and happiness which no amount spent on his 
own adornment could possibly have afforded 
him. ‘* Mother” would be so pleased! By 
consulting the envelope of the letter which 
Mr. Tarbell had given him, Bob found that he 
was then on Battery Street, and that by walk- 
ing a few blocks he would arrive at Mr. Sink- 
mitz’s residence, or, rather, place of business. 

He was obliged to make some inquiries, 
which were courteously answered; for Bob’s 
natural good sense prevented him from asking 
those who appeared to be in a hurry. 

Arriving at the imposing store which bore 
the name of A. T. Sinkmitz over the door, Bob 
walked in, and presented his letter to the first 
person he met. The clerk—a very self-suf- 
ficient young personage — looked at the ad- 
dress, and handed it back. 

‘*Mr. Sinkmitz has gone east,” he said, 
briefly, eying Bob at the same time with a 
supercilious expression of countenance, as 
though he would like to ask how long it was 
since he had arrived from the country. 

‘*When will he be likely to return?” in- 
quired Bob. 

‘*Can’t say,” was the reply, accompanied by 
another look. 

Bob felt indignant. * He put the letter in his 
pocket, turned around, and walked out without 
a word, thinking to himself that if Mr. Sink- 
mitz were as hateful as his clerk, he was not 
at all sorry that he was not in the city. 

‘*T suppose Nannie’ll think I’m awful countri- 
fied,” he thought; ‘‘and I suppose I am.” 

Nannie, however, he did not see that day, 
for, on ringing the bell at the house, the ser- 
vant told him that Mr. Wedgwood had gone 
to the Springs with his daughter, and would 
not return for a couple of months. 

‘“‘If my cash melts away as fast as my 
friends have,” thought Bob, ruefully, ‘‘I shall 
be in a bad fix.” 

He found, in the course of a week or so, that 
his cash was melting away at a most alarming 
rate, although he was very careful, and looked 
at every dime before he spent it. 

Another week passed away; and still, in 
spite of all he could do, he could find no work; 
when, looking and feeling very melancholy, 
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he came down the steps one evening, a young 
man who boarded in the house met him, and 
said in a friendly voice, — 

‘¢ Pleasant evening, sir.’ 

Bob looked up quickly, with a bright, hie: 
ful smile. He had felt so lonely, homesick, 
discouraged, and forsaken generally, that he 
was very glad indeed to hear a friendly voice. 
He responded, and the two walked down the 
street together. 

‘TI am glad to get out of this,” said the 
young man, after a little conversation. ‘I 
find the work too hard; and as I havea chance 
to go into a store, I am going to leave to-mor- 
row.” 

Bob pricked up his ears, and said, in an 
earnest voice, — 

“‘T am friendless here, and my money is 
about gone. Don’t you think I could get your 
place?” 

‘*T wouldn’t wonder,” replied the young 
man. ‘* Come into the office, and I'll intro- 
duce you. But it’s hard work, and poor pay.” 

‘¢ What do you do?” asked Bob. 

‘I’m a car conductor: fourteen hours a day, 
and sixty dollars a month. I don’t believe 
they'll give you more than fifty.” 

Fifty seemed a fortune, almost, to the poor 
boy, who had but a few dollars left. The place 
was secured, thanks to the recommendations 
of the young man, at a salary of forty dollars 
a month. 

The next day Bob went onduty. He hadan 
unpleasant consciousness that helooked green, 
awkward, and boyish; that all the gentlemen 
were impatient with him, and that all the ladies 
laughed at him. His face was covered with 
one long-continued blush from morning until 
night; but he tried his best to do right, and 
was very honest: he would not have robbed 
the company of one dime, although ‘‘ knock- 
ing down,” as this particular way of stealing 
is called, was very common among conduct- 
ors — so his friend had told him. 

The second day he was a little more at his 
ease, and began to get accustomed to his 
duties. The third day, some mistake oc- 
curred in changing drivers, and he was re- 
quested to drive while the regular driver went 
to supper. He was delighted, boy-like, to have 
the reins in his hand. He knew nothing of 
the management of horses, but he did not say 
so. Perhaps he thought that he could man- 
age them as well as anybody. 

‘*That nigh horse is a little skittish,” said 
the driver. 

‘* All right,” responded Bob, with an air of 
perfect self-confidence. 
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The horses went well enough for a few 
blocks, when the appearance of a kite in the 
air started the skittish ‘‘ nigh horse,” and ina 
very few moments Bob realized that the horses 
were both quite beyond his control. The pas- 
sengers realized the same fact at about the same 
time. There were a number of school-girls 
in the car, going home after their daily labors ; 
these screamed and jumped, and would, no 
doubt, have tried to get out and jump off; but 
a self-possessed lady stood with her back 
against one door, firmly holding it, and the 
other door had a convenient habit of ‘ stick- 
ing,” so that it could not be moved at all. 

Bob held fast to the reins, and pulled in with 
all his might. Had the horses kept the track, 
he might, perhaps, have conquered them; but 
some spirit of mischief prompted them to jump 
to one side, overturning the car and themselves, 
and sending poor Bob off the platform like a 
rocket. Some workmen rushed to the rescue, 
prevented the horses from running again, and 
lifted the terrified school-girls out through-the 
windows. 

One or two of them had fainted, and a few 
were cut by the broken glass; but, fortunately, 
none of them were seriously injured. The 


horses were badly cut and bruised, and one of 
them had to be shot on the spot bya police- 


man, to put the poor thing out of its misery. 

Bob, meanwhile, picked himself up from the 
cobble-stones where he had fallen, and sat 
down on the edge of the sidewalk, so stunned 
by his fall as to be almost unconscious. The 
blood was streaming down his cheek from a 
cut over one eye, while over the other was a 
great black-and-blue lump almost as big as a 
hen’s egg. 

Pretty soon one of the employees of the com- 
pany came with fresh horses, righted the car, 
and drove off, informing poor, wretched Bob 
that the ‘‘ boss” would like to see him at the 
office. 

The ‘‘ boss” eyed Bob, when he presented 
himself, with great disgust. 

‘* You are a bright youth,” he said; ‘‘a fine 
hand on a car.” 

‘¢ Tt was an accident, sir,” faltered Bob. 

‘* An accident !” repeated the boss, in thun- 
dering tones, and with a threatening inflec- 
tion in his voice. ‘‘If you wasn’t pretty well 
bunged up, there’d be an accident happen to 
you. You're discharged, sir! Take yourself 
off!” 

‘*Isn’t there something owing me?” inquired 
Bob, meekly, remembering his three days of 
hard work. 

‘‘Owing you! There’s a good deal owing 
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us for a dead horse and a smashed car. Leave! 
clear, or I’ll kick you out!” answered the ex- 
asperated man. 

Bob waited for no more compliments, but 
left instanter. His friend, the ex-conductor, 
laughed himself nearly into a fit, when Bob 
related his troubles to him, but promised to 
help him get another place when he heard of 
one vacant. At the end of a week, however, 
he had heard of none; and Bob’s money was 
quite exhausted. He told the landlady, and 
asked her to trust him, promising to pay as 
soon as he could get a place. 

‘* No,” said the lady, her face very sugges- 
tive of vinegar; ‘‘I never trust. Your room 
will be wanted to-morrow morning: I shall be 
obliged to call in an officer.” 

‘*'You won’t be compelled to, ma’am,” re- 
plied Bob, very indignantly: ‘‘I will leave to- 
night.” 

He went out immediately and pawned all 
his spare clothing at the nearest pawn-broker’s ; 
then he devoted himself to hunting up a cheap- 
erroom. He found one in a little back street, 
in a little house owned by an exceedingly little 
old woman. The room was hardly more than 
a box, and was very cheaply furnished with 
only a bed and wash-stand; but the rent was 
trifling, and Bob was glad enough to secure it. 

As he had pawned everything but the clothes 
he had on, he did not need, and did not desire, 
to go back to the house on Howard Street. He 
certainly had no love for his landlady. 

Another week went by, and the money which 
he had obtained at Mr. Abrahamson’s pawn- 
shop was quite exhausted; yet he could get 
nothing to do. 

The little old woman who owned the house 
had never noticed him much; and his experi- 
ence had not predisposed him to ask many 
favors of his landlady. But the prospect of 
being turned upon the street, friendless and 
penniless, was by no means a pleasant one; so 
he mustered up courage, and told the little old 
woman that he had no money to pay his next 
week’s room-rent; but if she would trust him, 
he would promise to pay her the very first 
money he received after he got work. 7 

‘‘]’m a very poor woman,” said she, ‘ but 
try to be a Christian. You look like an hon- 
est laddie, and I'll trust you a couple of weeks, 
if you need it. But how will you get anything 
to eat?” 

Bob shook his head: he did not dare to 
speak, for fear he should betray to his landlady 
the fact that the tears stood thick in his éyes. 
Tears he thought worthy only of girls. 

‘Well, well,” said she, kindly, ‘‘ take heart. 
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So long as I have a crust, I won’t see you 
starve.” 

That very day Bob heard, from a boy who 
worked in the glass factory in Townsend 
Street, that there was a chance there for a 
boy, though at low wages. 

‘¢*Tain’t much of a place,” said the boy. 

‘* Anything is a good place for me,” replied 
Bob; ‘‘and I’m sure I’m very grateful to you 
for your kindness.” 

‘* Come down about three o’clock, and you’ll 
find the foreman at leisure,” said the boy. 

‘* All right!” answered Bob, hopefully. 

At two o’clock he left the house, where he 
had been busy all the morning doing chores 
for the kind little woman, in payment for his 
breakfast, and walked briskly down Third 
Street towards Townsend. 

Near Mission, he found himself in a crowd, 
such as only San Francisco, perhaps, could 
collect, gathered around a saloon in which a 
man had just been shot, and, it was said, 
killed. There were Englishmen, Irishmen, 
Frenchmen, Austrians, Italians, Chinese, Hin- 
doos, Indians, Kanakas, Mexicans, and every 
other nationality, all talking, pushing, and 
gesticulating. 

Bob could not resist the temptation of lin- 
gering to see what was going on. He was 
pushed and jostled this way and that. Sud- 
denly an old gentleman cried out that he had 
lost his. pocket-book, containing valuable pa- 
pers and all his money. Everybody began 
looking for it, Bob among the rest. Then he 
heard somebody say, — 

‘“‘That’s the one — there!” and, looking 
around to see who it was, was astonished to be 
himself seized by the shoulder, by an officer, 
with the remark, — : 

‘* You play innocence pretty well; but it 
won’t do.” 

** Me!” exclaimed Bob. 

‘* Yes, you!” said the irate old gentleman, 
shaking his fist in Bob's face. ‘* Give me back 
my pocket-book.” 

‘*T haven’t got it,” said Bob. 

The policeman laughed, and pulled out of 
Bob’s outside jacket pocket a book which cer- 
tainly did not belong to him, and which he 
certainly had never seen before. 

‘* That’s it— is it?” said the officer, holding 
it up for the old gentleman to see. 

‘* That is it, thank Heaven!” was the pious 
response. ~ 

‘‘What name in the inside?” pursued the 
officer. 

‘* John L. Banks,” answered the old gentle- 
man; ‘‘and there are two pictures, one of my 





wife, and one of my daughter, pasted in the 
inside.” 

The officer opened and examined it. It 
proved to be as the old gentleman had de- 
scribed it; and he handed it back to its owner, 
saying, — 

‘** You'll appear and prosecute?” 

‘* Most certainly,” said Mr. Banks. ‘‘ Where 
is the dear young man who pointed out this 
thief?” 

The officer looked around carelessly, and 
answered, ‘‘Vamosed!” then marched Bob 
off. 

‘*If my name ain’t Bad Luck, I wouldn’t 
say so,” sighed our hero, wishing, as earnestly 
as Mr. Banks, that 4e could see that ‘*‘ dear” 
young man for a few moments. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


ORAOKS IN WALLS. . 


BY DARA G. COLLIVER. 


Bien stood, two country children, 
Under a sheltering tree; 

Sweet as a bud the lassie, 
Brown as a berry he. 

The sudden rain was pouring, 
But they were quite secure: 

The birds looked sidewise, laughing 
At the lassie and her wooer. 


** Look!” said the little maiden; 
‘¢ That big cloud seems to.me 
A wall ’twixt us and heaven, 
So thick we cannot see.” 
‘* And,” said the lad, deep blushing, 
‘*To me it seems a wall 
*Twixt us and happy future, 
That’s bound at last to fall.” 


They watched the cloud together: 
In two whole halves it broke; 

She was the first who saw it, 
She was the first who spoke: 

_ **God hides the heaven from us, 

But does not hide it all; 

For, see! above the steeple, 
A crack is in the wall.” 


He put his arm about her; 
Both blushed a rosy red; 
Only the birdies saw them, 
And heard him as he said, 
** Love is a part of heaven; 
Time cannot hide it all; 
I guess we see a little, — 
A crack is in the wall.” 
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THE BOYS OF THE WILDERNESS. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CHILDREN AND THE BEARS. 


RS. SUMERFORD, after getting the 

baby to sleep, gave the delinquents such 

a scrubbing with soap suds and sand, that, 

in the bitterness of their souls, they resolved 

it was the last time they would ever ‘ Jlay 
Injuns.” 

The two boys, after being thus rudely inter- 
rupted when they were having a nice time, 
were quite at a loss in what manner to spend 
the afternoon, but finally concluded to go into 
the pasture after berries. 

Whenever the Sumerford boys went away 
together to drill, one of them always came 
home before the others te do the chores. Har- 
ry, having left the house of Holdness soon 
after dinner, resolved that, instead of going 
directly home, he would have another search 
in the pasture for the guns of the Indians, un- 
willing to give up the hope of finding them. 

He was returning to the house after a long 
and fruitless search, when he heard loud talk- 
ing at a little distance, and, pressing through 
the bushes, saw Sam and Tony Stewart run- 
ning for dear life, and.dragging by a string a 
bear cub, with the bear in hot pursuit. 

‘‘Drop that ere cub, you little fools,” he 
shouted; ‘‘ the bear’ll tear you all ter pieces. 
Drop it, I tell you.” 

‘¢ We won’t touch ter,” cried Sam; ‘‘ ’tain’t 
none of your bear, nor Elick’s, nor Knuck’s; 
it’s mine and Tony’s. We found it.” 

The bear was now coming on apace. Much 
against his inclination, Harry drew up his rifle 
and fired; the brute instantly turned upon 
him, though hit hard and vomiting blood. 
Harry sought refuge behind a pile of dead 
limbs and brush, that the bear, weakened by 
loss of blood, attempted in vain to mount, and 
was knocked on the head with the breech of 
the rifle. 

Sam and his companion now came back to 
look at the dead bear, bringing the cub with 
them. The young of the bear is very small 
at birth, not much bigger than a rat, — at any 
rate, two of them could be carried in a pocket 
handkerchief, — and for some months grows 
slowly. 

While they were looking at the cub, that, 
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when put down, began to suck the teats of its 
dead mother, two more came out of the bushes, 
with their noses to the ground, smelling the 
trail, and evidently in pursuit_of their parent, 
at which the delight of the children reached 
its climax. 

‘The reflections of Harry (a born hunter) 
were of a very different nature. 

‘Just look a there,” he said, in a peevish 
tone; ‘‘I had ter shoot that ere bear, or she’d 
a killed both on you. What did you want ter 
meddle with her cub for? If I hadn’t hap- 
pened to come, she’d a eat you up. Bears 
hide their cubs away at that ere age. I never 
found one withoutI dug him out. How’d you 
git him? Where was the bear when you got 
him?” 

““We don’t know,” said Sam. ‘We was 
picking berries, and heerd him cry in the 
bushes, and we tied our string, what we play 
hoss with, on him, to lead him home, and then 
we seed the old one way up on the hill, and 
runned — we did.” 

‘*We might as well put these ere cubs out 
of their misery, now the old one’s dead;” and 
Harry drew the tomahawk from his belt to 
execute his threat. 

The boys instantly threw themselves on the 
ground, embracing the cubs and screaming at 
the top of their voices, the big tears running 
down their cheeks. Finally Harry agreed to 
refer the matter to his mother, and the boys 
professed themselves willing to abide by her 
decision. ' 

Tony, who was the older, took two of the 
cubs, Sammy the other, and they set out 
for the ‘house. Harry offered to carry one, 
but the little fellows seemed unwilling to trust 
him. 

No sooner had they reached the door-yard 
than Sam, committing his charge to Tony, 
darted into the house, clambered into his 
mother’s lap, and flinging his arms around 
her neck, began to state the case as follows : — 

‘¢O, mother! don’t you think, me and Tony 
found three little cubs, little mites of ones, 
mother; and their mother’s dead, ’cause Harry 
killed her; and they tried to suck arter she 
was dead, mother— poor little things ; and one 
of ’em’s got a white stripe in his face. Me 
and Tony want ter keep ’em for our own, but 
Harry's going ter kill em. Marm, don’t let 
him — will you?” 

Catching hold of his mother’s hand, he led 
her to the door. Mrs. Sumerford put down 
the baby she had taken from the cradle to 
fondle one of the cubs. 

‘‘What pretty little fat things! Who'd 
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think they would ever be as big as an old bear, 
and be savage?” 

‘* Mother,” said Harry, ‘‘ the boys are rav- 
ing distracted ter keep. these cubs; but they 
can’t feed ’em; they’ll only starve ter death; 
better knock ’em in the head at once.” 

‘* Yes, we kin keep’em, ma’am,” cried Sam; 
***cause we kin larn ’em to drink milk, jist as 
we did that lamb last spring what the sheep 
wouldn’t own, and then we kin have cosset 
bears. Donald McDonald’s got a cosset bear, 
and we want one too. Shouldn’t you think 
we would, marm?” 

**‘T guess, marm, if you’d a seed them little 
baby bears tryin’ ter suck arter their marm 
was dead, you’d a cried a lot.” 

‘*T expect I should; but you don’t want 
three on ’em?” 

‘* Tony wants one, and me one.” 

‘* Well, then, let Harry take the other off 
and kill it.” 

During this dialogue the baby had crept to 
the cubs, put both arms around one of them, 
and got its ear in his mouth. 

‘“ There, marm,” shouted Sam in tones of 
triumph, ‘‘ baby’s taken haz one that’s white- 
faced; and that'll be dady’s bear.” 

Upon this, Harry, who considered it of no 
use to dispute the claims of the baby, went off 
to fold the sheep. The baby likewise served 
the purpose of an umpire to settle rival 
claims. In the division of spoils, both cov- 
eted the white-faced cub, as that mark was 
rare, but were willing to defer to the baby. 

Enoch and Elick now made their appear- 
ance. Being younger than Harry, they had 
not outgrown their love for pets, and took a 
lively interest in the cubs, after several trials 
succeeded in making them lick up milk by 
putting their noses in a dish of milk and a 
finger in their mouths; and made a nest for 
them by chopping off a section of a hollow 
log. 

This they partly filled with dry moss, and 
placed it in the hovel. It would not be easy 
to find a prouder and more self-satisfied boy 
than Tony Stewart, when, after supper, he set 
out for home with the cub in his arms, to tell 
his father and mother ‘‘ how he and Sammy 
found the cubs, and the old bear chased ’em 
with her mouth wide open, and was almost to 
em, when they and Harry shot her.” 

‘* It was too bad,” said Harry to his brothers, 
‘*ter kill that ere bear this time of year, with 
cubs on her; if she'd only been let alone till 
the acorns were ripe, and the wild grapes and 
beech-nuts, she’d a been hog-fat, and her cubs 
would have been full-grown and fat likewise. 
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Now she’s poor as a rake, and the pelt ain’t 
worth takin’ off.” 

‘* Harry,” said Elick, ‘‘ what made you so 
late? You haven’t done up the chores, and 
you come away right arter dinner.” 

‘¢*?Cause I went ter have another look arter 
them ere guns the Injuns had hid away.” 

‘*What do you s’pose Mr. Holdness said 
arter you come off?” 

‘TI don’t know. What did he?” 

‘*He said as how, if we could only have a 
drum and fife in the fort, or a drum, and night 
and mornin’s beat on it, and the man what 
keeps guard holler and yell as though he was 
givin’ off orders, if there was Indians prowlin’ 
round, they’d hear it, and 'twould make ’em 
kind of shy, ‘cause they’d think there was 
sogers in the fort, and they know ’bout how 
many there is of us.” ’ 

There is one of Harry Sumerford’s qualifi- 
cations that we have not mentioned. He was 
possessed of a great deal of mechanical abili- 
ty, that, for the lack of any appropriate stim- 
ulus, had remained in a great degree dor- 
mant; yet the boys knew, and often said, that 
‘* Harry Sumerford could make anything he 
liked.” 

He had stocked his own rifle, the stock that 
came with it having been chipped by a bullet, 
and it was called a very neat piece of work. 
He made wooden plates and bowls from beech 
and birch whorls; made his own bows and 
arrows; and Mr. Seth Blanchard was willing 
to lend him tools, saying that ‘‘ he knew how 
to use them.” 

The next morning Harry discovered that 
there was very little powder and lead on hand. 
He also ascertained that M’Clure, Crawford, 
and Armstrong were alike short of these arti- 
cles of absolute necessity, and volunteered to 
take some furs, go to Raystown Fort, and bar- 
ter for himself and neighbors with a trader 
who kept a store under the guns of the fort. 
The neighbors came into the arrangement, 
and Harry, mounting a pack-mule, set off. 

No sooner was Harry out of sight than 
many of the neighbors had much to say about 
the matter. Some were sure that he’d never 
come back; that the Indians would kill him; 
others, among whom was Holdness, thought 
it much more probable that he would kill the 
Indians. 

Others thought his mother was very much 
to blame for letting him go on such an errand, 
and M’Clure and Armstrong for putting him 
up to it. Harry, however, went and returned 
in safety, having seen neither Indians nor 
Indian signs, obtaining his powder and lead. 
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The morning after his return Harry went to 
the house of Holdness, and took Cal out into 
the pasture with him. They sat down on a 
cradle-knoll and Harry said, — 

‘* Cal, what do you s’pose I went ter Rays- 
town for?” 

‘* Powder and lead; that’s what you said you 
was going for.” ‘ 

‘*I didn’t go altogether for that.” 

‘* What else did you go for?” 

‘*T went ter look at a drum, and I’ve looked 
at it, and I’m goin’ ter make one for the fort; 
leastways I’m goin’ ter try, and you’ve got ter 
help me; we'll keep it still, and if we slip up 
on’t, nobody’ll be the wiser.” 

‘*Good on your head! That will be great. 
But what do you want me todo? You know 
I’m not so handy with tools as you are.” 

‘*You are first-rate to dress skins, ’cause 
your father beats everybody in the Run, and 
the Injuns too, and what you don’t know he 
kin tell you.” 

‘* What kind of a skin does it want?” 

‘*A wolf-skin, the drummer over ter the 
fort said, was the best skin in the world, and 
*twill take two on ’em.” 

‘Glad of that; there’s wolves enough. I 
was ’feard ’twas a calf or sheep-skin. Don’t 
s’pose anybody would kill a calf or a sheep if 
they never had a drum.” 

‘* How do they dress em?” 

** You git ’em, and git the hair off, and then 
I'll tell you what Mr. Heyward toldme. He 
said, he'd ‘ been ter the skinners’ yards a hun- 
dred times for heads, and saw how they dressed 
‘em.’ He kin make a drum. He made the 
one he beats; and he said they ‘ mostly made 
the heads of calf-skin in the old country; but 
they allers got a wolf-skin if they could; but 
they had ter be brought from here or some- 
where, ‘cause they ain’t any there.’” 

***Cordin’ to that, we can git a better drum- 
head here in the Woods than they can in Eng- 
land.” 

‘* Sartainly, if we kin dress the skins.” 

‘*To be sure we can dress ’em, if the man 
at the fort told you how to do it.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
HARRY RESOLVES TO MAKE A DRUM. 


Ir may not be considered a very arduous 
labor for a boy of common ingenuity to make 
a drum at the present time, when material 
can be obtained at the mills, and at other 
places, almost or quite fitted for the purpose, 
and when tools of all kinds are within his 
reach; but it was quite a different affair in the 
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wilderness, where the material was in the 
forest, or in its native state; where patience, 
fertility of resource, and skill of hand must 
supply the lack of tools and machinery. I can 
assure you it was no light task, no boy’s 
play. 

Harry’s stock of tools was not very exten- 
sive. It consisted of a broad axe, three nar- 
row axes, a tomahawk, jack-knife, draw-shave, 
an awl, straight, and made from an old three- 
cornered file by the smith at the Huddle, and 
a crooked knife, bent in the form of a half- 
circle, with a chisel edge, the handle standing 
at right angles with the blade, with a rest for 
the thumb, and drawn towards the workman 
when used. With this knife he scooped from 
beech and birch whorls bowls and other 
dishes. 

In addition to this he had made himself a 
cooper’s horse, in which he could, with his 
feet, hold any piece of wood to shave it. 

I trust my young friends will not smile as I 
enumerate among his tools a large spike, for 
it was highly valued by Harry, and a burning- 
iron — an iron rod, one end of which swelled 
to a bunch two inches in diameter, and then 
gradually tapered to a point. Harry had a 
gimlet, and when he wished to make a larger 
hole in ary piece of wood than the gimlet 
would make, he bored a small hole with the 
latter, then made the burning-iron red hot, 
and enlarged it, pushing the iron in more or 
less, according to the size of the hole he 
wished to make. 

There were times when he wanted to make 
a square hole; and as he had no chisel, he was 
wont to heat the spike, that was large and 
square-edged, and burn the round hole square 
by putting the burning-iron into the hole cold, 
and then thrusting the red-hot spike in be- 
side it. 

Mr. Holdness owned a carpenter’s two-foot 
rule, divided into inches and fractions of an 
inch. By means of this Harry made himself 
a measure, divided in the same manner. Mr. 
Holdness also had a grindstone, that he was 
welcome to use; each of the neighbors had 
some few tools, that they freely loaned to one 
another; but unfortunately, each had about 
the same kinds ; thus there were both an excess 
and a scarcity. 

Our young readers will now perceive why 
there was so much rejoicing among the neigh- 
bors when the Blanchards came, bringing with 
them tools of various kinds, that they knew 
how to use, and were willing tolend. Harry, 
however, disliked to borrow, and was so fond 
of taxing his own ingenuity, and possessed 
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such an amount of that faculty, that he would 
contrive all manner of ways to accomplish his 
purposes before he would borrow a tool. 

John Heyward, who had taken a great liking 
to Harry, unbraced his drum, took out the 
head, and explained to him the manner in 
which it was made, and how the heads were 
made and put in. 

Having obtained this information, the ques- 
tion was whether, with the limited means at 
his disposal, Harry could make the sfel/, as 
it is termed, or wooden portion of the drum. 
He had no bench, and there was not a board 
or plank on the premises. He had neither 
compass, square, chalk-line, nor chalk. 
Nay, he had not even so much as a nail, ex- 
cept some old horse-nails. He had indeed a 
few horse-nails that had not been used, but 
they could not be used for any other purpose 
than to fasten the shoes of the beasts. He 
could, to be sure, now borrow tools of the 
Blanchards; but even then, could he over- 
come all the remaining obstacles? 

All I have to offer as to the probability of 
his doing it is, that before the Blanchards 
came into the place, and without borrowing 
of the other neighbors, he made tubs and 
milk-pails that were not merely tight, but even 
handsome, as he often made the staves alter- 
nately of white and red cedar. 

You may wonder how he did it. He split 
out the hoop with a tomahawk, and cut the 
lock in his hoop with a jack-knife. At first he 
jointed the staves (that he split from a log, by 
placing an axe on it, and striking the head of 
the axe with a club) with his draw-shave; but 
it required much pains-taking, and a vast deal 
of time. 

One day Harry went to Smith Town (or the 
Huddle, as it was sometimes called) to mill. In 
the blacksmith’s shop, where he went to get his 
mule shod, he saw among some old iron an 
ice-chisel, made to cut ice around the beaver- 
houses, for the use of trappers, and about four 
inches of the end of a handsaw, containing 
three teeth. He bought the chisel, and the 
smith gave him the piece of saw, saying it 
was good for nothing. 

Harry, however, made it good for some- 
thing. After returning home he undertook 
to make a cooper’s jointer. This is a plane, 
several feet in length, one end of which is 
placed on the floor of the shop, the other 
supported by a prop, and the plane being 
turned upside down and the ends reversed, 
the staves are shoved edgewise against the 
iron, and thus brought to a true bevel. 

Harry hewed out a piece of beech to the 
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right dimensions (there was not a chisel in 
the settlement), ground his ice-chisel to a 
keen edge, borrowed a foreplane of McDonald, 
and with it formed the face of his jointer, 
cut the mortise to receive the iron with his 
ice-chisel, made a wedge and used the chisel 
for a plane-iron, and jointed his staves, 
which saved him a world of labor, and 
also gave him two tools instead of one, for 
when he wanted to make a mortise he would 
take out the jointer-iron and use it fora 
chisel. 

It cost Harry a great amount of labor, and 
required much patience, to cut the ‘‘croze ” 
or rabbet in the staves of his tubs and pails to 
receive the head, his method being to cut the 
sides down with a knife, then, grinding his awl 
to a chisel-edge, take out the wood from the 
middle before the tub or pail was set up for 
the last time. 

He now, however, got out a piece of wood 
in the form of half a circle, cut a mortise near 
one edge, and fitted in this mortise a square 
piece of oak. Into this latter piece of wood, 
that could be moved up and down in the mor- 
tise, he fitted his piece of saw-plate, and by 
running the circular piece around the edge of 
the tub or pail, cut with these projecting teeth 
the croze, in about as many minutes as it be- 
fore had occupied hours. 

The queerest and most singular part of 
Harry’s coopering was the method in which 
he put in the bottoms of his ware. Coopers 
are provided with large compasses, by means 
of which they strike out the heads of barrels 
or bottoms of other vessels, but Harry accom- 
plished the same purpose in a very different 
way. 

When his tub or pail was set up, he fitted 
across it at the croze a square pine stick with 
a nail in each end, or something that would 
scratch, found the exact centre of that stick, 
made a hole at that point and fastened it with 
his awl to the middle of the piece intended 
for a bottom, and, by whirling the stick 
around the awl, made it perform the office 
of a pair of compasses and strike out the bot- 
tom; by this mark he cut, allowing for the 
croze by his eye. As he made all his tubs of 
one size and his pails of one size, the same 
sticks served on each occasion. 

Our readers will perceive by this that if our 
hero had a hard task before him, it was by no 
means the first time he had encountered diffi- 
culties, and that he had been wont to over- 
come them. Harry was sorely puzzled as to 
the manner in which and the material of which 
he should make the shed/, as it is termed, of 
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the drum. At first he thought to make it ot 
staves and hoop it, then of peeling a walnut, 
by breaking the bark in but one place, and 
utilizing that. 

At another time he was on the point of 
searching the woods to find a hollow tree, 
take a section of that, borrow a gouge of 
Mr. Seth to smooth the inside, and with a 
drawing-knife reduce the outside to a proper 
thickness. Finally he bethought himself of 
that greatest of blessings to frontier settlers 
and all people far from- mills, the wkip-saw, 
and his mind was made up in a moment. 

He saw, however, that it was impossible to 
conceal his design from the neighbors, for he 
must have their assistance. Harry could saw 
well, having been taught by working a good 
deal with Mr. Blanchard; but Cal could not 
saw well enough to work upon stuff that must 
be cut so thin, and therefore so true, as was 
necessary in order to make the shell of a 
drum. 

He took the whip-saw to Mr. Honeywood’s ; 
together they cut a straight-grained yellow 
ash, hewed it toa stick of timber, lined it on 
both sides, and sawed from it two boards 
nine feet long, eleven inches wide, and three 
eighths of an inch thick. 

Borrowing a handsaw of Honeywood, 


Harry took the two saws, together with one of 


the boards, on his shoulder, and set out for 
home, where arriving, he at once became con- 
scious of a multitude of wants before un- 
thought of. This board must be planed down 
to at least one half its present thickness; and 
he had neither bench, nor plank, nor even a 
board to make it of. 

“Tf,” said Harry, ‘‘I go a great deal to bor- 
row tools of Mr. Seth, every body’ll up and 
say he showed me how ter make the drurh, or 
made half on it hisself. Hang it! Pll make 
part of the tools, and then they’ll be mine, no 
thanks ter anybody; the fust thing I’ll make 
shall be a saw-pit.” 

The next day, with the help of his brothers, 
he made a saw-pit; cut two pine logs, and 
hauled them to it; with the aid of Cal, sawed 
one of the logs into boards, the other into joist 
and plank; and with plenty of good lumber in 
his hands, made and levelled his bench. 

He now resolved to see if he could not make 
a few of the tools he needed. Thus occupied, 
we will leave him, to note the progress made 
by Cal in procuring heads for the drum. 

There was a good moon, and Cal assisted 
by Elick and Enoch. built, close to the edge of 
the woods, and not far from the house, a pen 
of logs six feet in length, and three in height, 
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very strong, but quite open, the chinks being 
large enough to admit. the head but not the 
body of a wolf, and permit a view of the in- 
side; made a brush camp for a cover to shoot 
from; puta junk of pork on top of the camp, 
and another inside, with an opening in one 
end, and left_it. 

The first night the pork was not touched; 
but on the second the piece on top was taken, 
and on the third that inside, while wolf tracks 
were plenty around the pen; and Cal knew 
the pork was taken by them, as tufts of their 
hair, torn out in quarrelling for the meat, were 
scattered over the grass. 

His father had a pair of twin lambs, that 
came very late, and the sheep had not weaned 
them. At twilight Cal put the lambs in the 
pen, and concealed himself in the camp with 
two rifles. The lambs began to bleat, the 
mother in the fold at the door to answer; and 
it was not long before the whole flock followed 
suit. 

The howling of wolves far away in the 
mountains was soon heard. Gradually it be- 
came more audible —a sign that they were 
coming near. The bleating of the sheep and 
lambs now ceased at once, as likewise the 
howling of the wolves. 

Assured by these tokens that the sheep 
scented their implacable foe, and were dumb 
with fear, Cal lay with his finger on the trig- 
ger. Presently he heard a swift trampling, 
and now and then, where the moonbeams pen- 
etrated the woods, caught glimpses of gaunt 
forms passing and repassing among the trees. 

The ravenous beasts, though always boldest ° 
when in a pack, seemed shy of venturing into 
the moonlight, but collected together beneath 
the cover of the trees, growling and licking 
their chops. 

“¢ Guess, if twas a cold night, and a foot of 
snow on the ground, you'd be sharper set; 
reckon deer are plenty; don’t think I'd care 
to be here if *twas winter time, with twelve or 
fifteen hungry wolves.” 

At length a large dog wolf crept out from 
the woods softly as a cat, and the keen -=r of 
Cal could detect no sound. He was followed. 
at a little distance by another, of smaller pro- 
portions. Coming into the full radiance of 
the moonlight, they stopped short, listened, 
put their noses to the ground, then went on a 
few paces, and stopped again. The others now 
began to file out in the some cautious manner, 
and Cal held his breath. 

The foremost brute was now within two 
rods of the pen. Cal could see his red tongue 
as he thrust it out and drew it back. Sudden- 
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ly darting forward, he rose on his hind legs, 
and placing both fore paws on the pen, thrust 
his head between the logs. The rifle cracked, 
and the brute fell on his back, his fore legs 
beating the air in the agony of death. Cal 
seized the spare gun, and the second wolf, that 
had just turned to flee, limped away on three 
legs, severely wounded, with a fore shoulder 
broken. 

Confident that the wounded animal could 
not go far, and anxious to save powder and 
lead, Cal returned the lambs to the fold, and 
dragging the dead wolf home, went to bed, 
well satisfied with his night’s work. 

At break of day Cal went in pursuit, and 
guided by blood stains on the dry leaves, 
found the wolf dead on the banks of a brook, 
to which it had crawled to drink. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
HARRY ASTONISHES JIM BLANCHARD. 


THESE skins were now to be manufac- 
tured into something very similar to parch- 
ment before they would answer the desired 
purpose. The first step in the process was to 
remove the hair. A tanner would have done 
it by the use of quick-lime; but without any 
appliances of the craft, this frontier lad knew 
how to compass his ends. 

Cal collected a large quantity of walnut, 
made a fire with it, and flung on a bushel of 
corn in the cob, and continued to feed the 
flame until he had a sufficient quantity of 
the strongest ashes that could be made, the 
corn and walnut wood containing a large 
amount of potash — as Cal well knew. Then, 
after washing the skins, he put them ina 
trough, covered them several inches deep 
with the ashes, filled the trough with water 
made just warm enough not to scald, and set 
it in the sun. 

‘* If we’d only thought *bout making the 
drum afore,” said Elick, who was present, sent 
by Harry to see what Cal was about, ‘ we 
might have skinned them ere Injuns, and then 
there wouldn’t a been any need of so much 
work ter git the hair off.” 

‘* Just let Mr. Honeywood hear you say that. 
He'll tan your hide for you with a beech 
withe.” 

Cal’s work was done for the present, and he 
strolled over to Sumtrford’s with Elick to see 
what Harry was doing to further the common 
interest, as Harry had probably sent Elick to 
find out what progress he was making. 

On the bench lay the ash board Harry had 
just finished planing. 


| think of that, youngster?” 
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“Is this Wolf Run? Thought I'd got to 
the mill, orto Baltimore. If there ain’t a reg- 
ular jiner’s bench, just like Mr. Seth’s! ” 

‘¢ Got the wolf-skins ?” 

‘Yes, got’em in lye strong enough to eat 
’em up, only let ’em stayin it. Where did you 
git that plane?” 

‘*Borrered it of McDonald. What do you 
Harry pointed to 
a wooden square of the largest size, made of 
oak. 

‘* Whose square did you borrow to make 
that by?” 

‘*Didn’t borrer nobody’s square; made it 
out of my own head.” 

‘* Then it can't be correct.” 

“Tell you ’tis; you may take it home and 
try it by your square, and if it’s a thirty-sec- 
ond of an inch out of square I'll give it ter 
you.” 

‘* How could you get it true by guess? No- 
body ever did make a square ’thout they had 
another one to make it by, or somebody 
showed ’em.” 

‘¢ Somebody made the first one that ever 
was made--didn’t they? Wonder whose square 
they borrered? I didn’t guess at it no more’n 
if I'd borrered Mr. Seth’s square and marked 
it out by that.” 

“‘ How did you do it?” 

Before Harry could reply, Jim Blanchard, 
who, unperceived by them, was standing be- 
hind and listening to the conversation, said, — 

‘“*Cal’s right, Harry; you couldn’t get it 
correct without some guide, some other square 
that was right to make and try it by. Father 
could with compasses, ’cause he has studied 
geometry; and uncle Seth has a rule he calls 
‘the rule of six, eight, and ten,’ that when we 
lived in Vermont, I’ve seen him lay out a 
cellar by, and make a square with boards; but 
it was an awful great one, and took him ever 
so long to get it right.” 

‘¢That’s jist like you, Jim Blanchard,” re- 
torted Harry. ‘‘ You kinder run of an idee, 
if a boy didn’t come from Varmount, and ain’t 
been ter school all his days, he don’t know 
anything. I never went ter school, and I 
can’t read in a book: but I kin shoot straight, 
and I kin see straight; and I kin make any 
tool, that I have the good luck ter git hold of, 
do what I want it ter; and I'll bet a pound of 
lead, that give you the best square ever was 
made, you can’t saw a board off square; and I 
don’t believe there’s a boy in the Run kin, 
*cept me, that you think don’t know anything, 
’cause I ain’t been ter school. 

‘* Where'd the fust schoolmaster git his larn- 
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in’? Where'd the fust man that ever made a 
square borrer his square? Where’d the fust 
Injun ever made a canoe borrer his pattern? 
I’d like ter have you tell me that! I’m sartain 
sure I never want ter go ter school, if it’s ony 
ter larn what somebody else tells me, step 
right in their tracks, and eat somebody else’s 
cold victuals. I'd be better suited to kill my 
own game and kindle my own camp-fire.” 

‘¢ Never mind, Harry,” said Cal, soothingly ; 
‘* tell us how you did it.” 

Harry placed on the bench a piece of birch 
bark stripped very thin, laid his rule on it, 
and with a bullet hammered to a point, drew 
a line across it. 

‘* You'll allow, both on yer, that’s a straight 
line — won’t yer?” 

They both gave an affirmative nod. 
then very carefully cut the bark by the line. 

‘** You'll allow that’s a straight edge — won't 
yer?” 

‘* Yes,” said Jim. 

He then doubled the bark over in the mid- 
dle, exactly on the cut edge, bringing the 
two straight edges together. They formed a 
right angle. 

‘*That’s a square, and no mistake,” said 
Cal, amazed. 


He 
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‘Ter be sure ‘tis; one straight line fallin’ 
square ’crost another straight line, makes a 
square corner, and no mistake, I kalkerlate.” 

Harry had never heard of a right angle, but 
nature had given to him a mechanic’s eye and 
brain. 

‘That ere’s the pattern I made the square 
by, and ’tis true; if Jim don’t believe it, he 
kin take it home and ax his uncle Seth. 
Didn’t take me long ter make it, but took me 
a master while to think how ter make it.” 

“It is very simple,” said Jim; ‘‘ anybody 
might have thought of that.” 

‘*Yes,” replied Harry, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘*simple arter you see it done; arter you've 
been ter school.” 

‘*T must go,” said Jim. 

**T, too,” said Cal. 

“Don’t go yet, Cal. I want you ter borrer 
M’Clure’s cross-cut saw, and help me saw off 
a log.” 

No sooner had Jim gone than Harry said, — 

‘“‘T want ter show you something, Cal, 
but I thought I wouldn’t till arter Jim was 
gone.” 

Harry went into the house, brought out a 
pair of wooden compasses that would spread to 
a great width, and large in proportion, and 
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put them in Cal’s hands. The latter, sur- 
prised and delighted, exclaimed, — 

‘* Harry, these are beauties! I don’t see 
how you ever thought of making ’em. But 
what did you make ’em so large for?” 

‘You see, Cal, I want sometimes ter make 
a tub, or pail, and it’s a master job ter do it 
by measurin’ and scribin’; and I have to have 
patterns, and can’t have only jist sich sizes; 
but with these ere tongs, I kin strike out bot- 
toms any size, in notime. They ain’t quite 
so good or handy fur small work, but then I 
mean ter make a smaller pair.” 

Harry’s compasses (¢ongs he called them, 
by reason of their size) cost him much labor. 
He made the legs of walnut, put them together 
with a scissors-joint, and confined the two 
parts with a pin made of wood. This kind 
of joint would not retain the legs in position 
while using them; but Harry boiled an old 
powder-horn, and while it was soft, cut from 
it a semicircular strip, that he flattened, by 
putting it in press between two large stones, 
ground his awltoa chisel edge, and mortised 
the horn into one leg of his compasses, and 
pinned it. He then cut a mortise through the 
other leg, in which the horn played as the 
compasses were extended or closed. Holes 
were bored in the horn every sixteenth of an 
inch, and a peg, passing through the leg of 
the compasses and entering these holes, con- 
fined them. 

But the greatest difficulty remained to be 
overcome. The points were of wood, and 
thus were well nigh useless; some harder 
substance must be found and applied. 

Iron, of course, would have been the best 
material; but Harry had only a few broken 
horse-nails, and no tools with which he couid 
work iron but a file, and he was loath to use 
even the broken nails, they were so valuable. 
Could he spare any part of his awl? No, that 
instrument served too many purposes. With 
it hé could bore, pierce, and even use it asa 
chisel, by grinding it in different shapes, to 
suit his necessities. 

He killed a wild turkey, thinking to make 
use of the claws, but found them unfit for his 
purpose. At length he bethought himself of 
the tooth of a beaver, the hardest substance 
within his reach. Harry knew that the bones 
of the beaver were so hard that the Indians 
would not permit their dogs to gnaw them, 
because they broke the dogs’ teeth, and that 
a beaver’s tooth was even harder than his 
bones. 

There were plenty of beaver skulls along 
the banks of the stream, and by means of his 
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file, after much labor, he fashioned the outside 
of two teeth to the proper shape, and then, 
grinding the point of the file to the form of 
a drill, made holes in them to receive the legs 
of his compasses, and filed them in such a 
manner that they looked very neat. 

The question now was, in what manner to 
fasten them. Harry knew that he should need 
glue for his drum, and so resolved to glue 
them. Where, it may be asked, could he get 
glue in the wilderness? We shall see. 

The Sumerfords were in the habit of hang- 
ing up the horns of the deer and moose they 
killed, as trophies. Harry pounded up some of 
the ends of the horns with an axe, on a large 
rock, and then boiled them, and made glue. He 
explained all these matters to his friend, who 
no longer doubted Harry’s ability to make a 
drum, or anything else he might undertake, 
Jim Blanchard to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. M’Clure had a cross-cut saw, which, 
while Harry was smoothing and edging the 
board, Cal borrowed. 

At his return they sawed a block, fourteen 
inches in length, from a pine log of the 
proper size. Harry put his compasses at the 
ends of it, and drew a circle the diameter of 
the drum; and the boys, with axe, draw-shave, 
and a straight-edge, worked the log down to 
that circle. They now put two round pins in 
the ends, bored a hole in a tree, setting a post 
in the ground near it. Through the top of 
this post a hole was bored, and the cylinder 
hung, the pin that passed through the post 
being eighteen inches in length, with a hole 
in the end to receive a stick, by which to turn 
the log. 

Harry now scarfed the ends of his board, 
and prepared to bend it. The board was green, 
straight-grained, tough, and only needed to 
be limbered. He placed it on some straw, 
upon which he had poured boiling water, 
covered the board with shavings, poured on 
more water, till it was warmed through. 

Then one end of the board was confined to 
the log. Cal turned slowly, Harry tended the 
hoop, Elick poured on hot water, and it was 
wrapped around the cylinder like a piece of 
leather, without the least break or splinter, 
bound with many turns of a hickory’ withe, 
and left to cool and set. 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE DRUM ROARS. 


Tue shell of the drum Harry had seen at 
the fort was fastened at the scarf with tacks, 
and glued, being made of seasoned wood. 
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But there was a difficulty in regard to this shell, 
the wood being green, and they had no tacks; 
must use wooden pins, that would loosen 
when the wood shrank, and so would glue. 

As for waiting till this green ash seasoned, 
they could not possibly think of that. Our 
young readers must recollect that the first 
settlers of this country were indebted to the 
Indians for the knowledge of many things. 
From them they learned to plant, and take 
care of corn; to make birch-bark dishes and 
bark ropes, make glue out of deer’s horns, 
make snow-shoes, and many other articles. 

You may be sure Harry Sumerford was a 
boy likely to profit by contact with these in- 
genious people, as was manifest in the present 
instance. 

*““T’ve got it, Cal! Jist let this ere shell 
stay on the block and set, and season, what it 
will. We’ll kill a deer, take his ears, and the 
skin on his head and legs, make some right 
strong glue, then take and make thread. of 
his sinews, and sew the shell together, and 
glue it. Arter it shrinks all it will, cut the 
stitches, sew, and glue it over again.” 

That very night they killed a deer, by torch- 
light, on the river. Cal went to work making 
glue, and Harry thread. 

Harry dissected out the long sinews of the 
legs and thighs, then fastened them at each 
end, and with the point of an awl raised up so 
much of it as the size of his thread required, 
and running the awl along between that por- 
tion and the main sinew, stripped it off. As 
deer’s sinew is remarkably strong, he was en- 
abled to run this thread very fine. 

When the glue was applied, small holes 
were pierced in the shell, and it was sewed 
together; and as the stitches were not only 
small, but sunk below the surface of the wood, 
the work looked very neat. Two flat hoops, 
called stay-hoops, three quarters of an inch 
wide, and one quarter thick, were now fas- 
tened to each end of the shells, and inside, to 
support it, their upper edges bevelled, that 
they might not cut the heads. 

Two hoops, called flesh-hoops, to which the 
head was to be fastened, a quarter of an inch 
wide, and five sixteenths thick, were placed on 
each end, also outside, of a size to slip easily 
back and forth on the shell. Above the flesh- 
hoops, on the outside of each end, were fitted 
outside hoops, —as they were called, —one 
inch and a quarter wide, and five sixteenths 
thick, and movable, like the flesh-hoops. 

A round hole, half an inch in diameter, was 
bored near the scarf, half way from either 
edge, and so as not to be in the way of the 
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bracing-cords. This vent-hole was to prevent 
the head from bursting, when the drum was 
beaten violently. 

But one thing was now necessary in order 
to complete the shell; ten small holes were 
bored in the top edge of the outside hoops, 
five inches apart, — not corresponding, the 
holes in the hoop of one end being half way 
between those of the opposite one, in order 
that the cord to be put through them might 
diverge, as it went from hole to hole. 

Cal came over, just as Harry was boring 
the last hole, to announce that the hair had 
started on the wolf-skins; and the boys were 
so delighted with the progress made in ac- 
complishing their object, that they devoted 
the rest of the day to sport, wrestling, play- 
ing pull-up, jumping, throwing the toma- 
hawk, and shooting at marks with the bow 
and blunt arrows. 

It was now Cal’s turn to struggle with diffi- 
culties, and he was not found wanting. The 
first thing he did was to haul the dug-out up 
to the door, turn it upside down, elevate one 
end to the height of his hip, and confine it to 
a pair of posts set in the ground. 

On this he spread his skins, and scraped the 
hair from them with what he called his hair- 
ing-knife. It was not a very handsome imple- 
ment, and yet accomplished the purpose as 
effectually as the tool the place of which 
it supplied, though it was made of an old 
scythe. 

The pelts were now shaved on the flesh side 
with a sharp knife, also made from the point 
of a scythe, put into the hominy-block, and 
pounded with the great pestle; then washed 
and pounded again, to free them from the lye 
and all sediment; then dried in the shade, 
trampled with the feet, and drawn back ard 
forth over the end of a post sot ia the ground; 
and again put to steep in 2 bath of corn, cut 
greer from the cob, and mixed with water. 

After remaining some days in this mixture, 
they were dressed with salt and alum, stretched 
on a hoop, and dried in the shade. Some 
years before, Holdness had brought home. 
from Baltimore a quantity of broken window 
glass, that had been carefully husbanded to 
smooth plates and arrows with. Cal made use 
of this to scrape his skins on the flesh side. 
He bestowed much more labor on the skin 
that was to form the end that was to receive 
the blows of the drumsticks, termed the head, 
while the other is called the reverse. He also 
selected the best skin for this purpose. 

Our frontier parchment-maker now carried 
the skins to Harry (who, in the mean time, 
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had made the drumsticks), and they proceeded 
to put in the heads. 

The skins were soaked in water till they 
were soft, spread on the bench, and Harry, 
with his large compasses, struck on them a 
circle of twenty inches, and placed the flesh- 
hoops on them, leaving about two inches of 
skin outside, all round. A portion of this 
skin was folded over the flesh-hoop, and tucked 
under its lower edge with the handle of an 
iron spoon; another portion on the opposite 
side; and still more, half way between those 
points; and so on, always tucking from oppo- 
site points, in order to keep the hoop in a true 
circle. 

As the head drying becomes rigid, it will 
remain, and when the hoop is put on the 
shell, it cannot start, because it is jammed be- 
tween the hoop and the shell. The head and 
the reverse were now put on the shell, the 
outside hoops above them, and the bracing- 
cords passed through the holes in the shell. 
Pieces of moose-hide were now sewed round 
the cords where they separated. 

When these leathers were pulled down on 
the cords, the latter were brought together, 
and the cords drew the outside hoops down, 
and they, in turn, pressing on the flesh-hoops, 
strained the heads. 

It was near sunset, when, having completed 
(as they thought) this, to them, most arduous 
labor, they saw boys coming through the 
woods, fields, and pastures, in all directions, 
most of whom had never seenadrum. Tony 
and Sam had spared no pains to let the neigh- 
bors know that ‘‘ Harry and Cal spected ter 
have the drum done that arternoon.” 

Harry slung the drum on his shoulder, took 
the sticks (the boys, all curiosity, crowding 
around him, while his mother, with the baby 
in her arms, stood on the door-stone), and 
struck the head with vigorous blows. 

It gave forth only a low, bass note, not the 
least resembling the sharp rattle and stirring 
tones he and Cal had counted on. They 
turned pale with chagrin, while the blank 
look of the crowd evinced how far the result 
had fallen below their sanguine expectation : 
while Sam, never backward in giving his 
opinion, shouted, — 

‘«That won't skere Injuns! ’twouldn’t skere 
me and Tony. Sounds jist like a bull-frog!” 

What could it mean? After such a world 
of painstaking, and contriving, and just when 
they flattered themselves the end was gained 
— to fall short! 

The Blanchards had been accustomed to 
drums in Vermont; yet neither they nor any 
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of the rest could tell what was wanting; but 
sound properly it did not, and would not. 

They resolved in the morning to submit it 
to the inspection of M’Clure, Crawford, and 
Holdness, who, being old soldiers, might tell 
what was the matter. 

‘¢ Cal,” said Harry, ‘‘ I feel so down ter heel, 
I want you ter stay with me ter-night.” 

After going to bed, they condoled with each 
other, and concluded, finally, that Crawford, 
who had been a drummer, would help them 
out of the difficulty ; and thus comforted they 
fell asleep. 

Towards daybreak, Cal was roused by a 
punch in the ribs, and heard Harry shout- 
ing,— 

‘¢Cal, it’s come ter me "bout the drum. I 
know all "bout it now!” 

‘‘ What is it?” cried Cal, Elick, and Enoch, 
— for they all slept in one room. 

‘‘There isn’t any szaves on it. Mr. Hey- 
ward told me ’bout ’em; but I can’t write, so I 
can’t set down anything, and had so many 
things to ’member, I forgot it.” 

‘* What are snares?” 

‘* Strings of catgut (but he said: you could 
make ’em of green hide, and told me how) 
stretched right across the head you don’t beat. 
They make the head spring back arter every 
stroke, and the drum snap, and rattle, and 
roar like blazes. Think I should be sich a 
fool ter forgit them ere, when we wanted ter 
show off afore all them boys! Yes, and when 
‘twas the raal thing, arter all, ’ceptin’ that little 
oversight.” 

Harry and Cal were out of bed at the first 
streak of red light. From the remains of the 
wolf-skins they cut four narrow strips from 
round patches, each strip more than twice the 
length required to cross the drum head. 

These they soaked in water till completely 
softened, rolled on a board to round them, 
and then pulled them many times through a 
gimlet-hole bored ina piece of oak, in order 
to even and take off the bunches. 

They were next hard-twisted, two strands 
together, by fastening them to the end of 
M’Clure’s grindstone crank; rounded, by roll- 
ing and drawing through the gimlet-hole; pol- 
ished, by rubbing with fine sand, and then 
stretched until entirely dry. 

The edges of the shell were notched, in 
order to permit the snares (four in number) 
to touch the reverse head; and being doubled, 
the bite was put through a hole in the outside 
hoop, and a wedge or toggle inserted, the 
snares drawn tight over the opposite edge of 
the shell, and the hoop jammed down upon 
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them. They have better methods of fasten- 
ing snares now, but that was the old fashion, 
and just as good, both for security and 
tone. 

They were all day about it, as a great deal 
of time was consumed in waiting for the snares 
to dry, and in rubbing and smoothing them. 
The first tap on the ead now showed that all 
was right; and they resolved to have an early 
supper, and then make trial of their produc- 
tion. 

Neither Harry nor Cal knew how to beat a 
drum; but they contrived to make such a 
noise, that the boys were soon seen flocking 
from all quarters. 

‘* Harry,” shouted Cal, ‘‘ here comes Mr. 
Crawford and Hugh! O, good! I’m so glad 
he’s coming!” 

The moment Crawford reached the house 
he said, — 

‘* Harry, take my rifle, and let me have them 
sticks. I'll soon show you what ’twill do.” - 

Bracing the drum and tightening the snares, 
he made a few preliminary flourishes, and then 
struck into the long roll, making the drum 
roar at a rate that set Sam and Tony scream- 
ing with delight, while the boys made the 
woods ring with their cheers; in the midst of 
which arrived Holdness, M’Clure, Armstrong, 
and Stewart, who, on their return from scout- 
ing, were near by. 

At sight of them, Crawford instantly started 
off, drumming as he went; and Holdness, as- 
suming the office of captain, using the ramrod 
of his rifle in lieu of a sword, shouted, — 

‘*Fallin, men! Fallin!” 

Men and boys, shouldering in high glee 
their rifles, instantly obeyed the summons, 
and marched around to the sound of the first 
drum that ever woke the echoes in Wolf Run, 
while the cattle in the pasture fled, terrified at 
the unwonted sounds, to the shelter of the 
woods; the hogs, snorting with affright, 
brought up the rear; and the cows, break- 
ing out of the yard, joined their compan- 
ions. 

‘‘That’s a good drum,” said Crawford. 
‘“The heads are good; it’s snared first rate. 
*Twill go better still arter it’s been used; the 
hoops are tight and bind the shell now, so it 
don’t quiver (vibrate) as ’twill arter the shell 
shrinks and they grow slacker. You're a raal 
blessin’, Harry Sumerford, and sois Cal. I 
wouldn’t have thought he could have made as 
good a head as ever I put a drumstick on!” 

‘ Somebody,” said Holdness ‘‘ must make a 
fife to go with it.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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BY L. A. B. C. 


fe ahapn lion has long held sway in song and 
story as the ‘‘ king of beasts ;” but in Cal- 
ifornia the blaze of his royalty is quite extin- 
guished by the power and might of the grizzly 
bear. Experienced Forty-Niners confidently 
assert that a lion would stand no kind of a show 
in a fair fight with a grizzly. But then, much 
allowance must be made for the partiality of 
these men, who fondly imagine that California 
beats the world in everything. 

But the stories they tell of wonderful ad- 
ventures with these animals, and hair-breadth 
escapes from them, are really appalling. 

Once, in the early times, a miner started 
from Oreville, a central trading-post, with a 
few supplies, for his diggings in Mud Cajon. 
He was on horseback, and sunset was upon 
him as he entered the pine-woods trail, two 
miles from the diggings. But he was a brave 
fellow, and scarcely thought of danger, for he 
was quite familiar with the way. 

He had scarcely entered the woods, however, 
before he found the path suddenly contested 
by a horrid monster, which rose up on its 
haunches, and, before the man could draw a 
weapon or run away, struck him senseless to 
the earth, breaking an arm, and severely lacer- 
ating his shoulder with its cruel claws. But 
the severity of the blow, doubtless, saved the 
man’s life, for the grizzly, thinking him dead, 
dug a hollow, rolled in its prey, and covered 
him with leaves, as is the custom of this ani- 
mal, intending, no doubt, to return later and 
make a meal of him. 

In the mean time the frightened horse had 
returned to the trading-post, with the saddle 
covered with blood; and a party quickly formed 
to go to the rescue. They found the wounded 
man, covered with leaves, as the bear had left 
him, just returning to consciousness. They 
bore him back to Oreville, where he was well 
cared for, and next day turned out to hunt the 
grizzly. Before night it was captured, and, 
when dressed, weighed fourteen hundred 
pounds. 

The comrades of the wounded miner took 
the bear meat and ‘‘ peddled it out ” among the 
various diggings in the vicinity, for the benefit 
of the disabled man. As each pound of meat 
readily brought a dollar, you will see that the 
bloodthirsty animal paid very well for his 
mischief. 

Several men have been able to escape from 
the clutches of these terrible creatures by 
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feigning death. A half-breed Indian-Portu- 
guese boy was recently herding sheep in a 
southern county, and was attacked bya grizzly 
bear. Although severely lacerated. by its sharp 
claws, he had the hardy presence of mind to 
preserve the semblance of insensibility, while 
the bear pawed him about, rolled him over 
and over, and at length covered him with 
earth and leaves, and retired. After a while 
the boy crept out and made his escape. 

When taken young and domesticated, grizzly 
bears are said to make very interesting and 
engaging pets. But for purposes of petting, 
I think I should prefer a kitten. 

Some years since, a grizzly cub was brought 
to Hardy’s Ranch, and allowed to grow up 
there. He was very sagacious and gentle, and 
was never confined. He was carefully trained 
to many amusing tricks, and readily drove 
away cattle, and did much useful service, like a 
dog. He seemed to know all the cattle be- 
longing to the place, and as he was never 
fierce, they were not at all afraid of him. One 
day, when he had grown to be quite a grizzly, 
some strange oxen appeared in the road a little 
way from the house, which was a favorite 
country inn. Somebody bade the dogs drive 
the cattle away, and a pack rushed out, fol- 
lowed by ‘‘ Kit,” the grizzly, who was a lazy, 


lumbering fellow, and only went out a little 
way and sat up on his haunches with his fore 
paws dropping down, to watch the fun. 

The cattle did not mind the dogs much, but 
continued feeding about, until presently they 


spied the grizzly. Such an excitement! The 
oxen snorted, bellowed their war-cry, and then 
charged upon poor Kit, tumbled him over, 
and would have torn him in pieces if he hadn’t 
been so tough. He recovered from his sur- 
prise enough to get away from them, and 
proved himself a sad coward by running to 
the house, crying with fear, at the top of his 
voice. Although all the ferocious elements 
seemed to be tamed out of him, Kid developed 
an astonishing talent for mischief, which ulti- 
mately led to his untimely death. 

He had been taught to drink from a bottle 
—an accomplishment in which he took much 
delight. First, the bottle contained sweet- 
ened water, then whiskey was added, until Kit 
would go reeling and staggering about, quite 
like a man. 

One night the ‘‘ pop-beer” man stopped at 
the Ranch, leaving his wagon, as usual, before 
the door. In the morning, Kit was found 
standing behind the wagon, helping himself 
to beer. He would take upa bottle, bite the 
wire off with his teeth, strike the bottle upon 





his other paw to make the cork fly out, then 
luxuriously drink the contents, and throw the 
bottle away. The number of bottles strewed 
around, and the nearly empty wagon, proved 
that he had been industrious, and was exceed- 
ingly fond of beer. 

Loaded teams were constantly stopping 
here, and Kit showed great curiosity in inves- 
tigating their contents. If he found anything 
eatable, he would tear open sacks of flour, 
grain, potatoes, rice, and after eating all he 
could himself, sit up on the wagon and feed 
the rest to the pigs, that ran about the prem- 
ises. 

This sport at length became too expensive 
to the parties who were responsible for Kit’s 
behavior, and after he had damaged several 
loads of grain and flour, and eaten nearly a 
barrel of sugar, a court martial was called, 
and Kit was sentenced to be shot. 

Those who had treated him to whiskey were 
sorry to part with their jolly comrade, but 
they asserted that he made very good eating. 

Alas poor Kit! 

But I will not moralize. If there is a moral 
to the story, I cheerfully dedicate it to those 
who are moralists or temperance lecturers by 
profession. 

Pens eae BY 


— From the following description of an 
old Norse Viking we may get some idea of 
what the Icelanders, in the early days of their 
history, looked upon as the qualities that went 
to make up a perfect gentleman. There was, 
says the old Icelandic Saga of Burut Nijal, a 
man whose name was Gunnar. He was a tall 
man in growth, and a strong man, best skilled 
in arms of all men. He could cut, or thrust, 
or shoot, if he chose, as well with his left as 
with his right hand; and he smote so swiftly 
with his sword that three seemed to flash 
through the air atonce. He was the best shot 
with the bow of all men, and never missed his 
mark. 

He could leap more than his own height, 
with all his war gear, and as far backward as 
forward. He could swim like a seal; and 
there was no game in which it was any use 
for one to strive with him; and so it has been 
said that no man was his match. 

He was handsome of feature, and fair- 
skinned. His nose was straight, and a little 
turned up at the end. He was blue eyed and 
bright eyed, and ruddy cheeked. His hair was 
thick and of good hue, and hanging down in 
comely curls. The most courteous of men was 
he. He was, moreover, wealthy in goods. 
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FIRST FAST, AND OTHER INOIDENTS. 


BY AN OLD SALT. 


FEW incidents, that I have passed over, 

may be worth relating, and therefore I 
propose going back a little, before proceeding 
further upon my four years’ voyage. 

The first of these incidents, though a trivial 
one, was rather amusing. It happened the 
next morning after we left Brava, where we 
shipped our goats. These goats were of all 
sizes and kinds, from the long-bearded and 
venerable down to the little kid with only a 
tiny goatee. But there was one particular 
goat, —a she goat, albeit she had a beard like 
the rest, — that the captain had bought because 
he knew that she goats sometimes give milk. 
It appeared that the captain had a longing 
for milk, and he had bought this goat that his 
longing might be appeased. 3 

The next morning after the goats were o 
board, the steward came out of the house, while 
we were scrubbing decks, with a cup in one 
hand, and a solemn smile on his face, to do 
the milking. With a woe-begone expression 
of sweetness, he said, ‘‘ Come, Nanny,” and 
tried to take hold of her gently. 

But Nanny did not come, perhaps because 
she did not understand English. Instead, she 
went the other way; and the steward seemed 
disappointed. He went to where she was sev- 
eral times; and at last he said something about 
her being a naughty goat, and went and told 
the captain. 

The captain had set his mind on having 
milk in his coffee that morning; and, as the 
steward could not catch the goat alone, it 
chanced that he told me to help him. So, 
tossing my scrub-broom upon the try-works, I 
began to help. 

We went forward, —or aft; I forget which, 
— and then went back again. Wedidsomore 
than once, Iam quite sure ; and I remember that 
the steward remarked that he did not think we 
should get much milk. Once the goat went 
abaft the house, — to learn how we were head- 
ing, perhaps, —and the steward thought we 
would have her then, sure. 

‘*Now, you goes dat side, an’ I'll go dis, 
an’ we’s dead sure to hab ’er,” he said, confi- 
dently. 

But the steward was disappointed again. 
The goat came my way, of course, and I took 
hold of where she was, just a little too late. 
But, somehow, we got her at last; and- then 
we formed a pleasing group, as we tried to 
milk her. All the men stopped work, and 
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stood with open mouths to admire us. The 
goat looked meekly down, while I stood grasp- 
ing her horns, and the steward, doubled and 
with his turbaned head bowed low, looked so 
solemn that it seemed as if our very lives de- 
pended upon the milk he got. The captain 
and the mates all came to look at us, and each 
encouraged the steward to persevere. It was 
a she goat, they said, and of course he ought 
to get milk. But the hopeless look which the 
steward returned them said, as plainly as could» 
be, that it was of no use. At last he opened 
himself and stood up, with just enough of the 
lacteal to show, assuring the captain, with 
touching earnestness, that he never worked so 
hard before to get so little milk. The captain 
smiled, and did not seem disconsolate, though 
he was evidently disappointed. 

And now I trust I may be pardoned for 
bringing our hogs again to notice. I think I 
will call them figs, for pigs are so much more 
lovable. 

There was something singular about them: 
they seemed to have an intuitive understand- 
ing of what the weather was to be. Always, 
when the wind was freshening, they would be- 
gin to run, as if the Old Harry was after them, 
every one of them, all togetherin a huddle; and 
they were no small crowd. Aft they would go, 
the whole length of ship, jumping the tiller and 
the man at the wheel, and as likely as any way 
the captain too, and back on the other side, to 
the bows, over or through everybody and 
everything they met; and so round and round, 
till they had fairly run themselves down, like ma- 
chines that had been wound up. It was some- 
thing we could not account for, though Mr. 
Bowlegs suggested that they were set to run- 
ning by the same influence that made the swine 
run down the mountain into the sea, in our 
Saviour’s time; and he was confident that the 
wind must have been breezing up when that 
herd drowned themselves. 

As a general thing, our pigs were amiable; 
but there were times when they seemed to de- 
light in getting in our way, and when they 
would take liberties with us. One morning, 
we were scrubbing decks, as usual, and the 
pigs seemed determined that we should under- 
stand that they were gentlemen at large, and 
that we had no business to molest them. They 
seemed so anxious to impress this upon our 
minds, that at last ‘‘Johnny Essex” got of- 
fended with one of them, and went for him. 
Of a sudden that pig seemed to remember that 
he had done wrong, and made particular haste 
to get out of Johnny’s way. Perhaps his in- 
stinct failed him at that moment, for, singular 
as it may seem, he turned into the bow port- 
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hole when he came to it, and was very soon 
gone. 

In fact, that pig unwittingly took the very 
way to get out of trouble that mortals some- 
times do, and instead of getting out only got 
deeper into it. Who knows but that it is so 
with those who go into the water to drown 
themselves, and their troubles with them? 

But however that may be, there was no help 
for the pig then. Johnny was excited and sor- 

‘ry; for he had tended pigs at home, and was 
really much attached to them. 

‘Catch him. in a pail!” he shouted to the 
man who had the bucket in the main-chains, 
forgetting that at sea all Aazls are buckets. 

But the man with the bucket only laughed, 
and did not catch him, and the pig was soon 
far astern; the only consolation Johnny could 
find was in the fact that it was good warm 
water to drown in. No boat was lowered; the 
ship was not even hove to, for Mr. Bowlegs, 
in whose watch it was, said the pig might go 
to the — father of all pigs, forall him. He had 
no business to be on board. Just as though 
the pig had run away from home to go to sea! 
And so the pig went, and we had to get along 
without him. After all, it was better for him 
than to have remained to have his throat cut, 
like the rest. We do not always know what is 
best for us. 

Not long after leaving the Cape de Verdes, 
I changed my quarters in the ship from fore- 
castle to steerage. The ‘‘man” who had 
shipped for steerage-boy — Foe, they called 
him — did not get along very well. The boat- 
steerers, and others who lived in the steerage, 
made it so warm for him that he was glad to 
get another to take his place. By their advice, 
he came to me one evening, in the dog watch, 
with proposals. If I would take his place, he 
would take mine. I had been in the steerage 
enough to know that it was a better place than 
the forecastle, and was very ready to exchange, 
especially when Tom came and told me how 
it was, and that I had better come. So we 
transferred all our personal effects that very 
night; and after. that I lived in the steerage. 

It became my duty to pass down the grub from 
the galley at meal times, and to carry the kids 
— wooden kids, these were, to hold the beef and 
pork, and so forth —and buckets back after- 
wards. Besides, it was expected that I would 
scrape the bit of deck between the two parallel 
lines of chests once a week, and keep it clean. 
These were all the extra duties I had to perform, 
and they were not heavy. Joe could have done 
them, and got along well enough, only he was 
saucy. 
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There were eight bunks in the steerage, and 
one of these I had all to myself. In the fore- 
castle I had had to share my bunk with another 
man ; and now I found it very pleasant to have 
a bunk all to myself. The steerage was a little 
cuddy-hole, partitioned off from the ’tween- 
decks, just forward of the cabin, having hardly 
more than room enough for eight chests be- 
tween the two rows of bunks. The deck I had 
to scrape was not much. My condition was 
in no way changed from what it had been be- 
fore, except in these respects. The tone of 
society was a shade better than in the fore- 
castle ; but we fared the same in regard to food, 
and our meals were served in the same way. 
Each man took care of his own pot, pan, and 
spoon, the same as in the forecastle. 

Of those who lived there, four were boat- 
steerers —'Tom, Ned, Scamp, and Kanaka Joe. 
Tom and Ned were Yankees, good fellows, fast 
friends, both from the same town, — and nota 
very large town, either, — Dighton, they called 
it. Scamp was from the Middle States, though 
I don’t know that he was any the worse for 
that. He was naturally an uneasy fellow, as 
I found out before long. It was not because 
of homesickness that he wished to leave the 
old No’th Light; not atall. He seldom sighed 
for home, I think; but he was very anxious to 
leave the ship. He seemed almost as eager to 
escape as I;:and, somehow, our feelings be- 
came known to each other, and we used to 
talk together, alone, of how we could best get 
away. After a while we took another man, 
the carpenter, into our confidence. , 

The carpenter was no carpenter, after all, — 
at least the captain thought so, —and he had 
been degraded, though he still lived in the 
steerage. He wasias sick of the North Light 
as any one could be, for he was from the green 
hills of Vermont, and it was his first voyage. 
He was old enough, and large enough, to have 
been a man, but jhad been foolish enough to 
ship as carpenter, really believing, probably, 
that he could do carpenter’s duty. The officers 
of the ship soon found him out, and his sub- 
sequent life on board was not a very pleasant 
one. He could not be blamed for wishing to es- 
cape. He told me, in confidence, one day, that 
the captain and mates were a heathenish set. 
His ‘‘dad” at home knew more than all of 
them. It was his first voyage, and it would 
be his last — he was sure of that. Of course 
it was very natural for me to reciprocate the 
carpenter’s confidence, in some measure. 

Besides the boat-steerers and carpenter, 
there were ‘‘ Bungs,” the cooper, and ‘‘ Smut,” 
the blacksmith. The carpenter was called 
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AN ILLUSTRATION TO LONGFELLOW’s PoEM. 


‘“‘ Meanwhile apart, in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure, 
Sat the lovers, and whispered together, beholding the moon rise 
Over the pallid sea and the silvery mist of the meadows.” 
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‘‘Chips.” Smut, as we have seen, was a fid- 
dler. He could do almost anything; and when 
Chips failed, Smut turned to and did carpen- 
ter’s duty as well as his own. He could hardly 
have done better had he been a carpenter by 
trade. Bungs was a dry, matter-of-fact man. 
He once tried to bring down the steward by 
hitting him on the head with a heavy bucket, 
but, of course, failed of his purpose. I will 
tell how it was in its place. 

I ought to speak of Kanaka Joe. He was a 
swarthy fellow, with pearly white teeth and 
flashing black eyes. His brother Bill, who 
lived in the forecastle, was very much like him. 
The first time I saw Joe, he was sitting on the 
end of the wharf, where I went, with my chest 
and tub of soap, to take the boat that was to 
carry me on board the North Light. His legs 
were dangling over the water, his elbows on 
his knees, and his head bowed down, as if he 
were reflecting whether it would be best to 
drop in and be drowned. But he looked up, 
and as I tumbled into the boat I saw that in 
his eyes that said plainly, ‘‘ You are green!” 
I did not know I was to have him for a ship- 
mate then. He was Mr. Plump’s boat-steerer, 


and a more reckless and daring fellow even 
than Scamp. 


I had just got settled in the steerage when 
we saw our first whales. They were sperm 
whales, and our encounter with one of them 
was a little exciting. 

We had been drifting and broiling for some 
days, with hardly a breath of air stirring, 
so near the Line that we crossed it, back 
and forth, several times. The heat was in- 
tense; and, to keep off the sun’s fierce rays, 
we got up awnings of old sails over the decks, 
and beneath them we worked at mending other 
old sails, of which our ship had an unusually 
large supply. We never could imagine why 
the owners had sent so many old sails to sea, 
unless to get rid of them, or keep us busy in 
mending them. 

One day we were drowsily stitching upon an 
old topsail. It was one of the warmest, still- 
est, dreamiest of all those hot, sleepy days. 
Hardly a sound but our own faint voices was 
heard within or without the ship. But sud- 
denly the silence was broken. A low, clear, 
musical voice broke upon it weirdly, coming 
from aloft, startling and rousing us all. 

‘* T-h-e-r-e b-l-o-w-s! t-h-e-r-e b-l-o-w-s!” 

The sounds were low and musical, but the 
effect was electrical. They seemed to pene- 
trate cverywhere, and almost to make the ship 
itself start into life. Every man sprang to his 
feet, and the sluggish blood leaped again 
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through every vein. Thecaptain sprang from 
his couch in the cabin, and leaped upon deck, 
uttering a sharp, quick, ‘‘ Where away?” 

‘¢ Three points for’ard starboard beam, sir, 
two miles off. T-h-e-r-e b-l-o-w-s! t-h-e-r-e 
b-l-o-w-s! Sperm whales, sir—two of ’em!” 

“* Ay, ay; that’s the talk! All hands, stand 
by the boats!” and, without more words, 
the captain sprang aloft, with his glass, to 
get a look at them. He hardly reached the 
fore-yard, before he called back, ‘‘ All right, 
Mr. Plump. Sperm whales, and waiting for 
you. Three points for’ard, as we head now. 
Lower away!” 

It was an exciting moment, for those were 
our first whales, and every mate, and boat- 
steerer, and old whaleman was eager for the 
honor of being first fast. Every.one had 
leaped to his own boat at the first cry from 
aloft; and when the word came to lower, the 
boats were all ready, and down they went by 
the run, the crews tumbling in almost as soon 
as they touched the water. 

To fasten to the first whale is an honor that 
every whaleman works hard for, but none so 
hard as the mates who head the boats. No 
one was more energetic, or more determined 
to have that honor in this instance, than the 
third mate, in whose boat I pulled the after- 
oar. Although we had seen no whales, we 
had been thoroughly drilled in the boats, and 
had already had two or three encounters with 
blackfish. 

‘* Now, men, do your duty! ” said Mr. Sharp, 
in a low, but firm, voice; and his eyes flashed 
as I had never seen them flash before. Their 
fiery glances seemed to go right through us. 

We got a little advantage at the start. Ev- 
ery man pulled as if he were working for his 
life, and the ashen oars leaped and quivered 
as if filled with life. Mr. Sharp hove hard at 
mine, throwing his weight upon it at every 
stroke, constantly entreating us to pull harder. 

‘¢ Lay back, my men, lay back! Harder, 
harder! You’re splendid fellows! Pull, pull! 
Now we're going! Keep it up! keep it up! 
Pull! pull like devils! They’re after us! . 
It’s nothing to kill a blackfish! anybody can 
do that: we must have that whale! Pull! O, 
my men, pull, if you love me!” 

In this way we were urged on, though we 
pulled, from the first, every ounce we could. 
Before we had gone half the distance to the 
whales we were several boat-lengths ahead 
of allthe others. The two miles were soon 
made; but the whales had sounded, and 
having arrived where we expected to meet 
them, we stopped pulling, and waited for them. 
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It was only for a few moments, but it gave the 
other boats a chance to come up. They kept 
some distance off, however, spreading out, so 
that we should all have an equal chance, and 
not be too near each other. But the chance 
was ours. Suddenly there was a ‘‘ whi-s-h! ” 
like escaping steam, just ahead of us; and Mr. 
Sharp sprang again at my oar. 

‘*Now! he’s ours! Lay back, men!” and 
our oars snapped again. 

A dozen strokes, and then, — 

‘Stand up, Scamp! Now— give it. to 
him!” 

A report like the discharge of a gun fol- 
lowed, and we were suddenly drenched with 
water. Something heavy seemed to have fallen 
very near to us. 

** Stern!” cried Scamp; and we sterned, for 
a moment, with all our might. 

But in the next instant the line was spinning 
round the loggerhead, and flashing through 
the boat, the flakes of coil disappearing from 
the tub as if by magic. It would soon be 
gone, at that rate. The loggerhead smoked: 
the whale was sounding. 

‘© Wet the line, Tub!” from Mr. Scamp to 
the tub-oarsman, whose duty it was to pour 
water on the line when it was running out at 
such a rate. 

Tub wet the line, remarking that it picked 
itself up mighty fast. It was a little trying to 
his nerves — judging from my own— to have 
it flashing out through the boat, right along- 
side of him, in that way. But it did not last 
long. Soon the whale seemed to have touched 
bottom, — or to have changed his mind, — for 
the line slackened. 

‘“Now is our time— haul in! Come off, 
Scamp!” and Mr. Sharp changed places with 
the boat-steerer, so as to be ready to lance the 
whale as soon as he should come to the sur- 
face, if possible. 

He came up very quickly, though at some 
distance from the boat; and immediately he 
seemed to be looking for us. 

‘*He’s going to show fight!” Scamp re- 
marked, quickly; and, almost in the same 
breath, ‘‘He’s coming for us! Oars, men, 
oars! Lay her off, Scamp! ” were Mr. Sharp’s 
quick orders. And we had just time, as we 
turned to our oars, to see the great square 
head coming swiftly towards us. ‘‘ Pull star- 
board! Lay her to port, Scamp!” 

The last words were hardly uttered before 
the whale was rushing past. His head came 
so near that it struck and unshipped the star- 
board oars, knocking mine quite out of my 
hands. We had succeeded in turning the boat 
just enough to escape his head; but, quick as 





the lightning’s flash, he raised his flukes, and 
brought them down close alongside; and again 
we were completely drenched with water. 

‘* He’ll tack, and come for us again,” said 
Scamp: “‘ he’s ramping mad.” 

And Scamp was right. . The whale stopped, 
turned slowly, and again rushed. towards, us. 
We did our best to get out of his,way; but in 
a moment he was upon us, and we only suc- 
ceeded in keeping clear of his head a second 
time. But we were not beyond the reach of 
his: flukes, for something flashed upward be- 
fore my eyes, and the next instant I was con- 
scious that Scamp was gone, and the stern of 
the boat with him, and that I was settling in 
the water. I never should have a better op- 
portunity to practise swimming; so I began at 
once, and managed to keep my head above 
water. Under such circumstances men can 
sometimes swim who never could swim before. 
I had hardly realized what had happened, when 
I heard Mr. Sharp’s voice raised in warning. 

‘¢ Clear the road!” he cried. ‘* Take care of 
yourselves! he’s coming again!” 

And, indeed, the enraged whale was actually 
coming down upon us the third time, and this 
time open-mouthed. It was fearful to look at 
that huge, upraised head, coming so swiftly, 
while in its way. We did our very best to 
make room, and all escaped it; but the wreck 
of the boat came in its way, and those ponder- 
ous jaws closed upon it, crushing it toa shape- 
less mass. This probably satisfied the whale, 
for he did not turn again, but held straight 
on, steaming away to rejoin his companion, 
who had been alarmed, and escaped before 
either of the other boats could get fast to him. 
Ours carried away our iron, — harpoons are 
called rons by whalemen, — and the whole of 
our strong whale-line towing after him. How 
he disposed of them I am unable to say. 

The other boats soon picked us up, and then 
we understood more fully what had happened. 
The whale had cut the stern of the boat square- 
ly off with his flukes, and thrown it, with 
Scamp in it, twenty feet high, — Scamp always 
insisted that it was a hundred, —and it had 
fallen at least twenty fathoms distant from 
where it started. Scamp was paralyzed, and 
was found lying insensible in the stern-sheets, 
sustained by the floating wreck. He did not 
fully recover for some days, though he re- 
ceived no permanent injury. 

And this was the result of our first chase for 
whales —a great deal of honor, perhaps, but 
not much profit. And so it sometimes hap- 
pens that honor of that kind costs about as 
much as it is worth. But those who seek for 
it do not find that out till afterwards. 
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HISTORY OF THE A. 
BY MISS L. B. HUMPHREY. 


**T HAVE decided that portraiture is my 

forte,” said Nell at the next meeting of 
the club; ‘‘andI don’t think any of you will 
venture to disagree with me, when you have 
examined this work of art;” passing round 
her sketch-book for inspection. ‘‘ Mother 
recognized it at once.” 

‘* She never would if you hadn’t written my 
name under it,” said Willie, warmly. ‘‘I 
know I never stared like that; and it looks old 
enough for father.” 

‘* My child,” said Nell with dignity, ‘‘ this is 
the picture of the future; prophetic of your 
personal appearance at forty.” (1.) 


‘*We will hope, then, that Willie may be 
taken from the evil to come,” said Percy. 

‘‘T am quite resigned to being laughed at,” 
said Nell; ‘‘ but I wish the rest of you would 
try heads, and you would then find it no laugh- 
ing matter. This was the very best I could 
do, trying as hard as I knew how.” 





‘*You did not try in the right way,” said 
aunt Rachel. ‘I can see exactly by this re- 
sult, the manner in which you went to work. 
You began, very likely, at the top of the head 
to draw its outline, looking only at that, and 
seeing and exaggerating, unconsciously, every 
swell and depression of the line upon which 
your whole attention was fixed. By the time 
you got back to the point from which you 
started, there was no correspondence of parts; 
everything had been thrown out of its proper 
relation. In drawing a head, as in drawing a 
vase, you must establish some governing line, 
some line of action. If the head is tipped to 
one side or the other, draw first the line of the 
brows; then a line at right angles with this, 


marking the location of the nose. Having 
established these two construction lines, notice 
quantities and let the outline go. That will 
come right in its turn, after the quantities are 
attended to. To better understand this, we 
will take Willie for a model. (2.) 
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** Observe that his head is not unlike a pear 
with the largest part up. See what proportion 
of this pear-shaped mass of the head is above 
the eyes. More,than one half. The face, you 
see, is but a small part of the whole head, 
while Nell’s drawing is all face. The eyes or 
achild are below a medial line dividing the 
head in equal parts. If you observe this pro- 
portion, the face will look young, even though 
it be seamed with wrinkles; disregard it, and 
no amount of juvenile character in the features 
themselves will make it look other than old. 
In the face of a woman, the eyes are upon a 
medial line; in aman, a trifle above. The top 
of the ear, you see, is about as high as the 
eyebrow, and the lower part as low as the nos- 
tril. In the average face, the forehead, nose, 
and mouth and chin, form equal thirds. In 
a man, we find the height of his head from 
chin to crown is contained in his whole height 
seven or eight times; in a woman, six or 
seven; in a child, three, four, and five, accord- 
ing toage. Of course these proportions vary 
in different individuals, and can only be con- 


sidered as an average; but it will be found 
that people vary less from this standard than 
you may suppose; and not to bear in mind 
some proportions of this kind will lead one 
into caricature rather than portraiture. To 
return to our model. 

‘* Notice how the head is set upon the neck, 
which is only a cylinder more or less bulky, 
according to the age and characteristics of the 
person. This neck is in turn planted upon 
the mass of the shoulders, which even in the 
child of narrow shoulders will certainly be 
once and a half the height of the. head in 
width. ° Now, what you should do in begin- 
ning a drawing of Willie, is to look at these 
several quantities, compare them one with 
another, and determine their relative sizes and 
shapes before putting them upon paper. The 
outlines you can get right after proportions 
are somewhat nearly correct. And another 
suggestion. In drawing figures, you will find 
that the curves are much more subtle, and ap- 
proach nearer to straight lines, than you im- 
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agine; and if you bound your quantities by 
straight lines, you will in all probability come 
nearer the truth than if you limit them by 
curved lines. A touch will then suffice to 
curve them sufficiently.” (3.) ‘ 

‘“*May we try drawing each other to-day, 
aunt Ray?” 

‘If you like; it will be good practice. It is 
now four months since we began our club, 
and you have all gained considerable facility 
in representing what you see before you. Until 
one is able to draw with a good degree of ra- 
pidity and accuracy, it is quite as well to let 
figures alone. For even the best model will 
find it difficult to sit entirely still, or to assume 
the same attitude twice; and it is better to 
practise one’s hand upon that which is im- 
movable than that which is movable. If the 
weather continues mild, I think it will be dry 
enough for us to take our first lesson out of 
doors next Wednesday, and it will be well for 
you to begin to accustom yourselves to change 
in your model; for I assure you Nature will 
not stand still for you. Every fleeting cloud 
that casts its shadow on the hill-side, and pass- 
ing breeze that stirs the leaves, conspire to 
puzzle and dishearten the artist who has the 


temerity to sit down and strive to imitate - 


Nature’s effects.” 

The next Wednesday proved bright and 
warm —a day in early May; and more than 
punctually, preparations were on foot for the 
first Field Day of the A. C. The boys were 
on hand with camp-stools and a water-proof 
to spread on the ground, securely strapped 
together, walking-sticks cut, and were trying 
to convince the girls that a basket of apples 
and doughnuts were the necessary accompa- 
niment of a sketching tour, when aunt Rachel 
appeared. She was much amused at their ex- 
tensive preparations, and decided that lunch 
was unnecessary. 

‘*Can’t we go to Checkerberry Hill?” said 
Rob. ‘The view from the top is just splen- 
did. You can see twenty miles in one direc- 
tion, and on a clear day I have counted ten 
towns.” 

‘You make the common mistake,” said aunt 
Rachel, ‘‘ of all those who attempt sketching 
from Nature for the first time — that of select- 
ing 100 elaborate a subject. People generally 
think that a fine prospect, a bird’s-eye view 
of the widest extent of country, is what the 
sketcher must need to inspire his pencil — 
while the truth is, that nothing has so few of 
the available elements of a picture as the 
ordinary view from a mountain-top. There 
is too much distance and too little foreground. 
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The horizon line is carried so high that every 
thing is flattened, and the country grows like 
a map, and not like a picture.” 

“‘Then let us go to Miller’s Pond,” sug- 
gested Percy. ‘‘ There is everything there to 
sketch, — water, and trees, and rocks, —and 
it is only a mile away.” 

‘*That is its chief objection,” said aunt 
Rachel. ‘‘ We can find plenty of subjects 
nearer than that; and to spend half of our 
two hours in going to and coming from the 
thing to sketch, is poor policy, I think. I see 
you all have rather exalted ideas, and I fear 
my suggestion after yours will receive but 
little favor. Do not be quite disgusted, and 
lose all your interest, when I propose that we 
spend this first afternoon sketching in the 
orchard back of the house. Unless we can 
see beauty at our very door, it is useless for 
us to look for it abroad; and I will this after- 
noon prove to you, that you cannot step out 
of doors without finding something upon 
which to exercise your pencil. Much valua- 
ble time has been spent in looking about for 
‘something to sketch,’ when that something 
lay in the rock and the weed at the feet.” 

‘*To the orchard it is, then,” said the boys, 
shouldering their disappointment and the 
camp-stools with a very good grace, and lead- 


ing the way through the bars to the orchard, 
nearly a century old. Above and around were 
the gnarled old trees, twisted and broken by 
the blasts, whose years of usefulness were 
nearly told, but whose picturesqueness was 
only enhanced by the awkward spread of their 
branches and the general decrepitude of their 


appearance. The western sun cast long 
shadows on the grass, and down in a damp 
hollow by the fence two ancient willows 
were beginning to show a tinge of yellow- 
green. 

‘*T don’t see much to sketch except old 
Dobbin over the wall. Can I try him?” 

‘© You may, Rob,” replied aunt Rachel, ‘‘ if 
you will keep patient and persevering. Lucy 
may draw those two willows, with a piece of 
the fence behind them. Include perhaps a 
rod in your sketch, which will require you to 
seat yourself about three rods away. Itisa 
good plan, in beginning a sketch, to cuta hole 
in a piece of paper the shape of your pro- 
posed sketch — perhaps an inch and a half 
long by an inch broad, like this. Hold it be- 
fore the eye, and look through the hole, and 
you see the subject as a picture, disconnected 
from the rest of the landscape, and you can 
readily tell what is within and what without 
the designed sketch.” 
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Lucy tried the experiment, and was delighted 
with the result. 

‘* Why, how lovely it looks! I confess I 
did not see much of beauty in the study be- 
fore, but this bit of paper sets it off just as a 
frame sets off a picture.” 

‘You will be continually learning how 
much beauty lies in humble things, how much 
grace of line and charm of composition will 
often be found in the careless confusion of the 
barn-yard, and how light and shade are con- 
stantly idealizing the commonest things. Some 
one says that the Berlin Exposition proved to 
him one thing — that if one wished to paint a 
great picture, the simpler the subject the bet- 
ter. It is the way a subject is treated which 
makes it poetic or prosaic, and not the subject 
itself.” 

Nell was told to draw the tree in front of 
her — the lower part of it, with its shadow on 
the grass, and the sprouts coming out from its 
roots. < 

Mollie was to draw the bar-post, and Percy © 
a dead tree branch just as it had fallen upon 
a rock. 

‘“‘And how does Dobbin come on?” said 
aunt Rachel to Rob, who had perched himself 
in alow branching tree for a better outlook. 

‘*Not very well,” replied Rob. ‘I could 
draw the old thing well enough if he would 
stand still; but I no sooner get an ear done 
than he turns his head the other way, sol 
can’t see ‘nary’an ear; and then I try his tail, 
and up that goes to whisk off a fly.” 

‘““You can appreciate now somewhat the 
patient study it takes to draw animals even 
tolerably well. Sketching them will not avail 
much unless you first know something of their 
anatomy, in order that you may observe them 
knowingly; otherwise, though you may study 
them much, you will fail to remember what 
you see. Then must follow the trained hand 
to catch rapidly the lines of action. These 
are the lines which the important parts of the 
body assume in motion, the angles which the 
legs and neck form with the body, and the an- 
gle of the head with the neck; and after this 
patient study of the separate parts. This af- 
ternoon we will begin at the end. If you will 
follow old Dobbin about and find out how to 
represent one of his feet, you will have done a 
good afternoon’s work. Notice how it looks 
before, behind, and at the side; when it is 
planted firmly on the ground, and when lifted 
up. Look a great deal more than you draw, 
and not make a line until you know how you 
wish it to go. Of course this will not be draw- 
ing a horse; but by confining yourself to one 
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point you will not be so overwhelmed with 
difficulties, and at the same time you will be 
learning a good deal about the action of the 
legs in walking. 

‘* Nell and Percy must remember that a tree 
trunk and a tree branch are but cylinders with 
their deepest shade and highest light some- 
what within the edge, like all other circular 
objects. Percy’s study is not an easy one, for 
the branch coming towards him involves a 
difficult problem in perspective, and the shad- 
ows on the rock are confusing. They are less 
dark than the branch, and are perfectly plain 
tints, while the branches themselves are more 


or less diversified by light and shade. To 
give a texture to different parts of your draw- 
ing adds to effect. Distance must be even and 
quiet; foregrounds broken.” 

Mollie’s post proved quite a success. As 
Nell. said, ‘‘any one would know what it 
was.” (4.) 

All too soon the setting sun warned the 
A. C. to adjourn; and all agreed that never 
had two hours passed more quickly or 
pleasantly. After examining the various de- 
signs for ornamenting a tile, it was unani- 
mously agreed that Lucy's was the most 
pleasing, and it is herewith submitted. (5.) 
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THE PIPING TIMES OF PEACE. 
[WITH A FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. ] 


COCK, from his own barn-yard gone 
astray, 
To an exalted spot once made his way, 
And, perched upon a leafless, blasted tree, 
His clarion crow sent forth both wild and free; 
A signal note, 
That welcome smote 
The ears of one who roamed remote. 


A hungry fox, in quest of food, 
In haste came dashing through the wood, 
And stared amazed at Chanticleer, 
Transported to so high a sphere; 
Then scratched his crown, 
With puzzled frown, 
To find some way to bring him down. 


At last his cunning found a wheedling voice: 
‘¢O, gallant rooster, let us now rejoice, 
For harmony and universal peace 
Have been proclaimed. Henceforth all wars 
must.cease. 

In flocks and herds, 

With beasts and birds, ' 
Are love and friendship ‘ household words.’ 


‘“‘ The piping times of peace have really come: 
Descend, dear coz, and let me see you home, 
That I repentant courtesy may show: 
We'll talk these matters over as we go. 

With joy elate 

At such a state, 
To share with you I all impatient wait.” 


The tough old fowl to this made no reply, 
But in the distance fixed his roving eye 
So earnestly that Reynard must inquire 
What sight so much attention could inspire. 
‘* Yonder appear,” 
Said Chanticleer, 
** A pack of hounds fast drawing near.” 


‘‘If that’s the case,” says Reynard, turning tail, 
‘<T must be off; there’s mischief in their hail.” 
‘* Be not in haste,” says chuckling Chanticleer ; 
‘¢ You know the piping times of peace are here, 
When fox and hound 
Securely bound 
In love and friendship must be found.” 


“Yes, yes; I know,” says Reynard, witha wink ; 
But yet, ’tis hardly safe to wait, I think; 
For, though ’tis true, as I have just now said, 
This proclamation has been widely spread, 
To share its views 
Hounds may refuse: 
And ten to one, they have not heard the news.” 
G. M. B. 
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THE NAVAL AOADEMY AGAIN. 
GETTING IN, AND STAYING THERE. 


BY A. P. C. 


> so, boys, ‘‘a glimpse” was notenough? 
You want to hear something more, — 
about getting in, — notwithstanding my warn- 
ing? Well, getting in is one thing, and stay- 
ing in is another. But I will tell you what I 
know. 

In the first place, you must get an appoint- 
ment. The number of cadet-midshipmen al- 
lowed at the Academy is one for every member 
and delegate of the House of Representatives, 
one for the District of Columbia, and ten ap- 
pointed annually at large. The one from. the 
District of Columbia and the ten at large are 
chosen by the President; so, if he is a partic- 
ular friend of yours, just write him a note 
about it, and no doubt you will be nominated. 
If not, then you must apply to your representa- 
tive in Congress. And if he is not a particu- 
lar friend, what then are you todo? Why, do 
without your appointment, probably. Yet, 
if it should happen that your honorable repre- 
sentative were a poor rascal, and your father 
a rich one, you might get your nomination 


with little difficulty. But it would be better 
never to have it, than to have it on those 


terms. There is a way, however, in which 
boys have been appointed without any bribing 
or begging whatever. Once in a while it hap- 
pens that a representative, having no particu- 
lar boy friends, or else having so many that 
he does not dare to choose one for fear of of- 
fending a dozen, passes over the nomination 
to the schools, to be given to the boy who 
stands head at a competitive examination. 
This is the happiest way to receive an appoint- 
ment, for one has to thank only his own”in- 
dustry for it, and also feels in a measure pre- 
pared for the examinations yet to come. 
When you get your nomination, — suppos- 
ing you do get it,— there are numberless 
things to be considered. Firstly, you had 
better look into the looking-glass, and see 
what sort of an individual you are — how tall, 
for instance. If you are under five feet, you 
need not pack your trunk for Annapolis, for 
the Examining Board there will pack you home 
again very quickly. If you are over five feet, 
then go around to your doctor, and let him 
pinch and punch you from head to foot, till he 
finds out if all your bones, muscles, &c., are 
in their right places, and behaving properly. 
If you have any permanent disease, weak 
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sight, poor hearing, bad teeth, or a tendency 
to lunacy, out you go from the Academy; or, 
rather, you never get in, Good, healthy boys 
are what they want down there. And moral 
boys, too: so you had better provide yourself 
with letters from your professors, pastor, and 
Sunday school teacher, all going to prove what 
a little saint you are; for, though every one 
knows that there are abominable boys in the 
Academy, none are allowed to enter who do 
not bring certificates of an excellent character. 

And once the admissibility of your body and 
soul is decided upon, then for your mind. 
What do you know? And what are you ex- 
pected to know? There is that examination 
before the Academic Board to be gone through, 
while your papa and mamma sit im the Acad- 
emy library, in misery, trying to look uncon- 
cerned. But see that you go through it well, 
for it is nothing wonderful. It is not to be 
compared with the examination you would 
have to pass to enter Yale or Harvard. It is 
made simple, because the boys are appointed 
from all parts of the country, and all ranks’of 
society, and may not have had at all equal op- 
portunities for study. Nothing is exacted of 
you in Greek or Latin, or in any modern lan- 
guage except your own. Boys are expected to 
read, write, and spell well, to understand arith- 
metic thoroughly, and have a good knowledge 
of geography. Arithmetic is considered the 
most important branch. Excellence in this 
will counterbalance a slight deficiency in other 
studies. If you want to know exactly what 
is required of you, here are a few examples : — 

In Arithmetic. Convert Arabic into Roman 
notation, and Roman into Arabic. Express 
in figures any dictated number of quatrillions, 
&c., down to units. Explain the nature of 
vulgar and of decimal fractions. Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide any denominate 
numbers. Find the greatest common divisor ; 
the least common multiple. Add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide any vulgar fractions, or 
mixed numbers, and explain the method. 
Reduce to the simplest form any group of vul- . 
gar fractions and mixed numbers, connected 
by the signs +,—,X,+. Divide by means _ 
of prime factors of the divisor, and explain 
the derivation of the final remainder. Re- 
duce vulgar fractions to decimals, and deci- 
mals to vulgar fractions. Explain the nature 
of ratio and of proportion. 
- Examples under all these heads are to be 
solved, both in writing and orally. 

In English. To wtite from dictation, show- 
ing a good hand, and a knowledge of spelling 
and punctuation. To spell orally. To write 
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an original composition, or letter, of fifteen 
or twenty lines, in the examination hall. To 
give all the definitions and classifications in 
grammar. 

In Geography. To name.the grand divis- 
ions of the earth. To name all the nations, 
with their capitals, chief cities, mountains, 
rivers, and lakes. To name the oceans, seas, 
bays, gulfs, straits, and channels. To name 
the principal islands, and to what nations they 
belong. To name the population of some of 
the largest cities. To describe how to make 
a voyage; that is, through what waters to sail, 
and near what countries to pass, in going from 
one given place to another; for instance, from 
Boston to San Francisco, or from New York 
to Calcutta. 

Here your intellectual examination would 
cease. Then would follow the physical exam- 
ination, by the surgeon stationed at the Acad- 
emy. These examinations take place between 
the 5th and 15th of June, and the 20th and 
30th of September. 

When a boy has passed all the necessary 
intellectual and physical inspection, he is ad- 
mitted to the Academy at once, his travelling 
expenses from his home to Annapolis paid, 
and he signs a paper which binds him to serve 
in the United States navy for eight years, four 
in the Academy and four at sea. If he fails 
to pass, his travelling expenses are not paid, 
and he is not allowed another examination, 
unless by special recommendation of the Aca- 
demic Board. The secretary of the navy 
never interferes in these matters. 

If a cadet-midshipman resigns his appoint- 
ment within a year, he is required to refund 
the money paid for his travelling expenses. 
When a boy enters, he is obliged to procure 
for himself. immediately the following out- 
fit: — . 

One parade suit; one fatigue suit; one flan- 
nel jacket; one pea-jacket; one parade cap; 
one fatigue cap; six white shirts; six pairs 
socks; four pairs drawers; six handkerchiefs ; 
one hair mattress; one straw mattress; one 
hair pillow; one pair blankets; one spread; 
four sheets; four pillow-cases; six towels; 
two pairs shoes; one tooth-brush; one hair- 
brush; one whisk; one fine comb; one coarse 
comb; one mug; one requisition book; one 
laundry book; one pass book. 

These articles cost, within a few cents, one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Besides this, one 
hundred dollars has to be deposited with the 
paymaster, to be spent for books &c. Under- 
clothes from home will answer; but other 
things, which have to be uniform, are better 
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purchased of the storekeeper at the Acade- 
my. Room-mates are required to procure, for 
common use, one looking-glass; two basins; 
one water-pail; one slop-bucket; one broom. 
All of which may also be had of the store- 
keeper. 

During the first year at the Academy the 
studies are, Seamanship, Mathematics, Gram- 
mar, Physical Geography, History, Composi- 
tion, and French. 

The second year: Seamanship, Gunnery, 
Mathematics, Steam Enginery, Chemistry, 
Rhetoric, History, Composition, French, and 
Drawing. 

The third year: Seamanship, Practical Sea- 
manship, Naval Tactics, Ship-building, Gun- 
nery, Infantry Tactics, Fencing, Astronomy, 
Electricity, Dynamics, Statics, French, and 
Drawing. 

The fourth year: Seamanship, Practical 
Seamanship, Naval Construction, Gunnery, 
Fencing, Marine Engines, Boilers, &c., As- 
tronomy and Navigation, Heat and Climatol- 
ogy, Optics and Acoustics, International Law, 
and Spanish. 

The studies are divided into departments, 
most of which have several branches. 

First Department: Practical Seamanship, 
Naval Gunnery, and Naval and Infantry Tac- 
tics, seven branches. 

Second Department: Mathematics, six 
branches. 

Third Department: Steam Enginery, seven 
branches. 

Fourth Department: Astronomy, Naviga- 
tion and Surveying, four branches. 

Fifth Department: Physics and Chemistry, 
ten branches. 

Sixth Department: Ethics and English 
Studies, seven branches. 

Seventh Department: French. 

Eighth Department: Spanish. 

Ninth Department: Drawing. 

Each department is in charge of an officer, 
called Head of Department, under whom are” 
several assistant professors. . 

There are three recitations daily, excepting 
on Saturdays, when there is only one. They 
are of two hours’ duration each, and usually 
occur from half past eight to half past ten, . 
A. M., from quarter to eleven to quarter to 
one, and from two to four, P.M. The boys 
study in their own rooms, and the classes 
march in sections to the recitation hall, recite, 
and then return to the quarters. There are 
drilling and exercise daily for about an hour 
anda half. The drills usually take place after 
the third recitation, excepting on Saturdays, 
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when the recitation and drill both take place 
in the morning. 

The routine comprises seamanship, boat- 
howitzer, great gun, and infantry drills; also 
fencing and boxing. The exercises vary ac- 
cording to season, the infantry drill, fencing, 
&c., occupying most time in winter, and the 
seamanship and boat drills receiving most at- 
tention in the spring. 

The boys are divided into four divisions, 
officered by. members of the senior class. It 
is rare that more than two divisions drill to- 
gether, excepting at the dress-parades, which 
take place every evening in the 
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fighting becomes hand-to-hand. Prisoners are 
taken on both sides; but in the end, of course, 
the midshipmen are victorious. 

But to return to the daily routine. At six 
A. M. in summer, and half past six in winter, 
the morning gun-fire and reveille take place. 
Then, boys, you must jump up and dress in- 
stantly; no time for frolic or dawdling. And 
then — O, how good Miss Catherine Beecher, 
Dr.Dio Lewis, and all the preachers on health 
would howl if they knew it! — youare to make 
your bed, without giving it one minute’s air- 
ing, and put your room in order before leaving 








spring and fall, and at the special 
drills, which occur during the stay 
of the Board of Visitors. Once in 
a while they have what is called a 
‘*combination ” drill, which is in 
reality a sham battle. 

On these occasions it is some- 
times arranged that the marines are 
stationed in the woods, on one of 
the government farms up the Sev- 
ern, and the midshipmen are sent 
to attack them. Two divisions, 
armed as infantry, go in cutters, 
two with the howitzers, in heavy 
launches. They row up the river 
till they reach a good spot for land- 
ing, draw up into line, the launches 
at each end, the cutters in the mid- 
dle, and then all row for the shore, 
the howitzers opening amurderous 
fire of blank cartridges, to which 
the marines in the woods respond. 

The cutters, being comparatively 
light, land first; the infantry spring 
on shore, throw out skirmishers, 
form, fire, and then charge bayo- 
nets into the woods. The launches 
soon arrive, with some struggle and 
difficulty the howitzers are landed; 
the midshipmen drag them up the 
embankment, and there open fire again on the 
marines. The marines retreat, down one hill 
and up another, till they reach the bridge 
crossing a neighboring creek. 

Here comes a grand scuffle. The marines 
shut and lock the gate; the cadets scramble 
over it; the marines swing open the draw; 
some cadets spring on and try to close it. 

There is a great excitement, and considera- 
ble rough handling. The midshipmen and 
marines are not very fond of each other. Of 
course, poking bayonets into people is pro- 
hibited; but both sides enjoy a general box- 
ing-match, which is apt to ensue when the 




















it. Of course you are disgusted at the thought, 
my masters. What do you know about mak- 
ing beds, sweeping floors, and dusting furni- 
ture? Well, you will have to learn, and that ' 
is all about it. And if you don’t learn quickly 
you will have demerits raining down upon you 
as thick as hailstones. 

All the rooms must be in perfect order, and 
exactly alike in arrangement, when the in- 
specting officer comes around, which 1s half 
an hour after the vevezl/e, and several times 
during the day. If you should hang up your 
mother’s photograph, or a picture of your old 
home, on the wall, you would be punished. 
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Nothing is allowed there but the names of the 
two occupants of the room, each of whom is 
responsible for its appearance, one week at a 
time, in turn, when his name must be placed 
uppermost. ‘At quarter to seven are morning 
roll-call and prayers. Breakfast at seven. At 
half past seven is the sick-inspection, when all 
who are suffering from any bodily ailment are 
to report to the surgeon. Studies and drills 
are as before described. Dinner is at one 
P. M., and supper immediately after the even- 
ing parade. Forty minutes are allowed for 
dinner, and for other meals half an hour. 

The midshipmen form and march into the 
dining hall. They are divided into guns’ 
crews, of about eighteen men each, officered 
by members of the first class. Each gun’s 
crew has a table to itself, the two captains sit- 
ting at the head and foot. 

From half past seven to half past nine P. M. 
are study hours. At half past nine are the 
evening gun-fire and tattoo, the signals for 
retiring. Atten P.M., the taps, the signal 
for extinguishing lights. 

Once a week the midshipmen are allowed to 
bathe. They are marched, in crews, to the 
bathing-rooms, and the captains held respon- 
sible for their behavior there. No noise is 
allowed, no talking from one room to another, 
no throwing of articles from one room to 
another; and when the order, ‘‘ Dress,” is 
given, they must do so without delay, and be 
ready to march back to quarters quickly. And 
they must take the soap out of the water, let 
the water run out of the tub, and not leave 
their towels on the floor, but hang them up. 

If any midshipman wishes to take extra 
baths, he must do so at hours which will not 
interfere with the crews’ bathing, and he must 
pay six cents to the barber. Indeed, there is 
a rule for everything that is done in the Acad- 
emy; and there are plenty of people to see 
that the regulations are obeyed. There is 
the admiral, who is. superintendent; the com- 
mandant of midshipmen and his assistant; the 
officer in charge ; the officer of the day, chosen 
from the first class; the superintendents of 
buildings; and the watchmen. 

Really, how the middies ever find an op- 
portunity to be uncivil to any one, to smoke, 
swear, or even put their hands in their pock- 
ets, is an absolute miracle to any person who 
reads the regulations — and is not aware that 
‘* boys will be boys.” 

But, strict as the régime is, it is not cruel. 
There is ample provision for amusement, if 
boys know how to take it in the right way. It 
is true that no games are allowed in the rooms, 
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and that the youngest class is not permitted 
to take books from the library — which seems 
very hard. But games in the: rooms might 
lead to much disorder, and to neglect of study ; 
and perhaps it is considered better for the 
health of the younger boys that they should 
not be poring over books in their leisure 
hours. 

All out-door games, athletic exercises, boat- 
clubs and ball-clubs, are warmly encouraged. 
A regatta is allowed every year,-during the 
annual examination, and a flag is presented to 
the winning boat. The flag remains at the 
Academy, and the names of the victorious 
crew are engraved on a silver plate, and at- 
tached to the staff. 

Other entertainments, such as exhibitions 

in fencing and gymnastics, glee-club singing, 
fancy-dress parties, and theatricals, as well 
as rabbit-hunts, pig-hunts, and other queer 
amusements, are permitted at the discretion of 
the superintendent, though, of course, usual- 
ly only on holidays. The holidays are Thanks- 
giving day, Christmas, New Year’s day, and 
the Fourth of July. Once a week, on Satur- 
day evenings, there is a hop; and oncea year, 
in January, a grand ball. There is also gen- 
erally a ball given to the graduating class in 
May. 
And, besides all this, there is the weekly 
freedom of Saturday afternoon. Then the 
boys play ball in the great field behind the 
admifa]’s houée; take a boat, if they get per- 
mistion, and row or sail on the Severn; or, 
if they are allowed, go into the town, and 
wander about the dingy, winding streets of 
Annapolis, spending their pocket-money — by 
the way, they are not supposed to have any, 
as it is against the regulations for them to get 
any except from the paymaster, for things 
needed — right and left, for cake, candy, ice- 
cream, soda water, and, it is to be hoped, noth- 
ing worse. 

Sometimes, too, they sit in their rooms, and 
write letters home, or give extra time to study ; 
though, I imagine, as a rule they take all the 
fun they can get out of their liberty, and leave 
such sober, entertainment for Sunday.. Are 
you shocked, Master Virtue? You never do 
such things—O, no! Well, personally, I. 
do not, either, highly approve of them. Of 
course, reading their Bibles would be better; 
but at the same time, if all boys, in all their 
boyhood, never did anything more wicked than 
break the Sabbath studying mathematics, we 
should have an exceedingly well-ordered world. 
Besides, at the Academy there are some regu- 
lar hours appointed for study, even on Sunday 
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— to keep the boys out of mischief, I suppose ; 
so, down there, you could not, no matter how 
much you wanted to, be such a terrible little 
saint. Still, you are obliged to go to church 
once on Sunday, and allowed to go twice, if 
you particularly wishit. The morning service, 
which you must attend, is in the chapel of the 
Academy; the other services are the usual af- 
ternoon services of the churches in Annapolis, 
where you are permitted to go, though, of 
course, with certain restriction and supervision. 

But in one thing the Academy differs from all 
private boarding-schools and colleges : except- 
ing the one summer furlough, which each 
midshipman gets immediately on entering the 
second class, there is no going home for the 
holidays. This seems very hard, both to boys 
and parents, in families accustomed to grand 
merry-makingsat Thanksgiving and Christmas 
time. But ltave of absence is an almost im- 
possible thing to obtain, except on the plea of 
illness, or some matter of very extraordinary 
importance. But probably this severity is 
necessary, as, to have boys coming and go- 
ing at all seasons of the year would doubtless, 
in many ways, break in upon the discipline. 
They would get behindhand in their studies, 
and the occasional tastes of home freedom 
would make the restrictions of the Academy 
seem more than ever irksome. 

And now, boys, what do you think of it— 
the getting in and staying there? Do you feel 
anxious to try the experiment? or has your 
enthusiasm for the sea suddenly collapsed at 
the thought of all the studies, examinations, 
hard work, and strict disciplining to be gone 
through preparatory to that ‘‘ life on the ocean 
wave ”? 

But whether the career at the Academy is a 
happy or a sad thing depends very much on 
the individual character of the boy. To one 
who is sensitive, reserved, and comes from 
the midst of a very loving family, there is un- 
measured misery, especially in the beginning. 

Though hazing has been suppressed, teasing 
never can be. Suppose yourself, on the re- 
ceipt of your first box from home, to be sud- 
denly seized by a band of young ruffians, 
placed on top of your wardrobe, and required 
to recite ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb,” while they 
turn over the contents of the box, devour your 
goodies, and tell you maliciously how they 
taste! Suppose, on retiring to bed, you dis- 
cover that your pillow and sheets have been 
nicely sprinkled with water. Such things do 
sometimes happen, as well as the indulging in 
nicknames, the giving of wrong information, 
and all manner of small mischief. 
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And here, boys, is where I think you are so 
contemptible, and utterly inferior to girls! 
Who ever heard of hazing at a girl’s school? 
There the scholars are always kind to a new 
comer, and try to make her feel at home; but 
you! Well, we won’t talk about it now; but, 
really, I am quite ashamed of you. 

To dull, lazy, disorderly boys the Academy 
is a terrible place. But its terrors do not last 
long to them, for they very soon are dropped. 
A certain number — a pretty large one, to be 
sure —of demerits will expel a cadet from 
the Academy. Failure to pass the yearly ex- 
aminations will send a student back to his old 
class. But to boys —as we like generally to 
think of them — full of health, and spirits, and 
good will; ready for hard work whenever hard 
work is to be done; quick to enjoy themselves 
when any fun is to be had, and willing to take 
the world as they find it, with a jolly, good- 
natured sort of philosophy, life at the Academy 
may be about as pleasant as life is made in this 
imperfect world. Such, in after years, will 
look back affectionately to the old place, which 
for so long was their only home; and, when 
out on the boundless blue ocean, think ten- 
derly of its smooth green lawns, and of the 
tall trees which shaded the walks where they 
strolled so often, with such different people 
and in such different moods. 

But, perhaps, the occasion which brings 
most to the test, all the pleasure and all the 
dolefulness which may be concentrated into 
the midshipman’s career, is — what I have not 
as yet told you one word about — The Cruise. 


— 


—— SHAKESPEARE is said to have taken the 
charm-song of the witches in ‘‘ Macbeth ” from 
‘¢ The Witch,” by Middleton, the original being 
as follows : — 


“The Witches going about the Caldron. 
‘*¢ Black spirits and white, red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keep it stiff in; 
Firedrake, Pucky, make it lucky. 
Liard, Robin, you must bob in; 
Round, around, around; about, about; 
All ill come running in; all good keep out! 
1st Witch. WHere’s the blood of a bat. 
Hec. Put in that; O, put in that. 
2d Witch. Here’s libbard’s-bane. 
Hec. Putit in again. 
1st Witch. The juice of toad, the oil of adder. 
2d Witck. Those will make the yonker mad- 
der. 
All. Round, around, around,” &c. * 


_* 
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A DREAM OF THE GOOD TIME COMING. 


BY LOUIE J. McCOY. 
" H°” noiselessly these doors swing!” I 
said to the janitor as we passed through 
the hall. 

‘*'Yes,” he replied, ‘‘we are now in the 
girls’ department, and nothing that would 
make the least unpleasant sound is allowed 
here, as the nerves of girls are so delicate any 
noise might do incalculable injury. Here is 
one of the rooms in which some of the pupils 
are reciting.” 

We entered. About forty young ladies were 
in the room. They were all seated in easy- 
chairs, with a little table near each seat, on 
which the students might write when they 
felt equal to the exertion. Their dress was 
very peculiar. It seemed to blend the classic 
style 0. the Roman toga with the unbecoming 
‘* contir.aations ” of Bloomerism. 

I noticed ‘some black lacings which were 
tied over the shoulders of the young ladies. 
I inquired their use of the teacher. He 
replied, — 

‘¢ Girls should wear thick shoes, and as they 
are physically so delicate, all the weight of the 
clothing should be supported by the shoulders ; 
so it is a rule here that boots shall be laced, 
and the strings tied over the shoulders. Any 
other method might injure their anatomical 
construction.” 

‘* What do your pupils study?” 

‘*Our curriculum is not very extensive, as, 
in order that our pupils may be healthy, we 
teach only one day in the week.” 

‘‘Then I suppose Greek and Latin are not 
taught here.” 

‘* Occasionally, we have a pupil of un- 
bounded ambition, probably the effect of some 
trouble in the cerebrum, who wishes to learn 
these languages. But it would be wrong for 
girls to study such text-books as boys do. We 
have a few rhymes from Mother Goose and 
such authors, in which part of the words are 
in Latin, part in English, and perhaps a few 
in Greek, and, as most of the girls know these 
rhymes, from the English words, they can 
translate the Latin without doing any injury 
to their mental capacity. Here is the book.” 

I opened it and read, — 

“ Old Grimes est mortuus, 
That ayad¢ old dvOpwros ; 
Usum est habere an old toga 
All ante buttoned down.” 

Surely such lessons could not injure the 

most delicate. 
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‘*Do you teach mathematics?” I asked. 

‘* A little arithmetic, and we have a few who 
ventured, at a great risk, to study algebra a 
short time. 

‘*We had one whose desire to study math- 
ematics was intense. She studied algebra, 
and when her last lesson in it was finished, 
the poor girl was an invalid. Her parents, 
following the physician’s advice, took her to 
Europe, where she regained her health. She 
returned to school, and most insanely wished 
to study geometry! Her parents, teachers, 


‘and physicians remonstrated with her, but in 


vain. At last she commenced the study. In 
six months her parents were obliged to take 
her on a much longer journey—even to 
Egypt. There she spent several years, but 
never entirely regained her health.” 

I wished to ask more about the school, but I 
heard a bell ring, and awoke, and found I had 
been dreaming! I remembered then that I 
had heard some ladies talking, before I fell 
asleep, about how hard it was for girls to study 
out of school, and that they were not as strong 
as boys, and ought not to try to learn as much, 
and similar remarks, such as we all listen to 
every day. So I had dreamed of a model 
school, that is to be in the ‘‘ good time com- 
ing,” if such ideas are carried out. - 

I was thankful that I attended school where 
I had an opportunity to receive useful instruc- 
tion, and that I enjoyed learning. 

I hope this great blessing may be mine — 
‘* Mens sana in corpore sano.” 


Iron Suips. —‘‘ What explanation is there 
to the fact that an iron ship will carry more 
than a wooden vessel of the same registered 
tonnage?” Joe K. Churchill asks this ques- 
tion; but we must refer him to John Roach 
& Sons for an answer. 


—— For several centuries after the fall of 
the Roman empire, and the decline of the mu- 
rex fisheries, purple was an unknown color. A 
short time ago an extensive heap of shells was 
discovered near Athens. Subsequent investi- 
gations proved that the heap consisted almost 
entirely of a species of murex and other shells, 
which yield the famous dye known as the’ 
Tyrian purple. This fact shows that here was 
the site of an ancient dyeingestablishment. A 
single shell gives only one small drop of pur- 
ple; consequently it took a large number of 
shells to make a small amount of dye, which 
made it very precious. Because of its great 
beauty and high cost, purple came to be the 
symbol of imperial power. #; 
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WRITING-INK. 


BY MARIE C. LADREYT. 


T= history of ink is as ancient as that of 

writing itself. It has even been proved 
that, before ink was ever used for tracing 
alphabetical signs, it was made to serve as 
a species of paint or color in the delinea- 
tion of ornaments and mythological figures, 
on the inner and outer walls of public build- 
ings. 

The art of engraving appears to have pre- 
ceded and led to the art of writing; for in 
nearly all of the ancient languages the verb 
to write is synonymous with the verb ¢o en- 
grave. 

The early history of the Assyrians was first 
traced, or graven, upon coarse bricks and tiles. 
The Egyptians carved theirs in hieroglyphics, 
for which they gradually substituted painted 
signs. The Greeks and Etrurians wrote con- 


siderably on porcelain and earthen ware; and 
some of these curious records are still pre- 
served in various of the European art-gal- 
leries —in the Louvre, for instance, where a 
large collection of tax and impost receipts, 
quaintly written on fragments of china, are 


on exhibition. 

The Egyptians were the first to introduce 
and popularize the use of writing-ink and pre- 
pared sheets, or tablets, of papyrus, which 
they obtained from the stalks of a plant grow- 
ing on the banks of the Nile. This invention 
was the starting-point of a complete revolution 
in the art of representing ideas and objects. 
The painting of hieroglyphics— tedious in 
the extreme, and conveying but an imperfect, 
and often obscure, meaning — was ‘succeeded 
by the writing of hieratic signs —so denomi- 
nated because they were intelligible to the 
Egyptian priests alone. These signs were 
gradually simplified, until they became trans- 
formed into demotic or Coptic letters, which 
could be understood by the people in gen- 
eral. 

The Egyptian museums at Berlin, Paris, and 
Turin, and also, we believe, the Escurial li- 
brary, contain a number of very ancient docu- 
ments, in an excellent state of preservation, by 
means of which all the different stages of this 
transformation and progress can be distinctly 
traced and studied. The Greeks and Romans 
were in the habit of using wax and ivory tab- 
lets merely as memoranda: nearly all-their 
records and works of importance were con- 
signed to papyrus, and written in ink. There 
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is on exhibition at the Louvre a leaf from one 
of Homer’s manuscripts, quite legibly written 
with ink at some very remote period. 

Pliny left us a recipe for the compounding 
of the ink used in his time, which would seem 
to have been of a superior quality, judging 
from the condition of the numerous manu- 
scripts discovered at Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum. 

The manufacture of writing-ink was carried 
to a very high degree of perfection among the 
ancients; for the contents of many of the old 
Greek and Latin parchments, which, in the 
middle ages, were erased, washed out, and 
written over, could still be deciphered; or, at 
least, were plainly discernible. 

The inks in use towards the twelfth century 
were quite inferior to those just alluded to. 
They faded more rapidly ; and, although much 
pains seems to have been taken in the shaping 
of the letters, most of the documents remain- 
ing from that period have become almost il- 
legible. 

In the sixteenth century, the Italian and 
Spanish inks were justly regarded as the best 
and most durable. Autograph letters of Pope 
Leo X., the Duke of Toledo, Charles V., and 
Machiavelli, which have been handed down to 
the present day, are as clear and legible as if 
they had been written only a few days ago; 
while letters from the pen of Madame de 
Sévigné, Bossuet, Madame de Pompadour, 
Cardinal Mazarin, &c., although of a more 
recent date, are far from being as well pre- 
served, the ink having almost invariably turned 
red or a yellowish hue. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth centu- 
ry avery brilliant black ink was manufactured, 
and came into general use on account of its 
fine jetty tint; but it proved very poor for 
documentary purposes, as it ate through paper 
and parchment in less than fourscore years, 
every letter and flourish being as clearly cut 
out as if with a punch. Many of the inks in 
use at the present time are so carelessly com- 
pounded as to produce the same effect in a still 
shorter period. 

Good writing-ink is not merely a superficial © 
color, but an indelible dye, which penetrates 
the fibres of the paper, and settles there in a 
permanent manner, resisting the action of the 
atmosphere and of chemical agents. Those 
inks in the manufacture of which sulphate of 
iron and the best quality of gall-nut enter most 
largely, are the most desirable and enduring. 

James Starck, a skilful English chemist, has 
devoted much time and study to the compound- 


‘ing of an ink which should answer all practi- 
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cal purposes, and unite all the qualities.of the 
ancient writing-fluids. 

From 1842 to 1860 he compounded two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine different kinds. of ink, 
and tested each on various substances and dif- 
ferent qualities of paper, coming to the final 
conclusion that no salt was so effective as com- 
mon sulphate of iron. He moreover remarked 
that the contact with steel — and, indeed, with 
almost any metal — materially alters the na- 
ture of the best ink; and he accordingly rec- 
ommends the use of quill pens in writing 
documents intended for preservation. 

Asa result of his researches, this chemist 
expresses it as his opinion that the blackest, 
most durable, and best-flowing ink can be ob- 
tained by using the following formula, the 
proportions being estimated for one quart : — 


Gall-nuts, twelve ounces. 
Sulphate of Indigo, eight ounces. 
Copperas, eight ounces. 

Gum Arabic, four ounces. 


To which add a few cloves to keep the ink 
from turning mouldy; cloves. being highly 
preferable to acids and corrosive sublimate, 
which are more commonly used, but are very 
destructive to paper. 

The high price which gall-nuts command in 


nearly every market causes inferior ingredi- 
ents, such as sumac, logwood, and oak bark 
to be substituted, but their presence is very 
easily detected by an expert. 

Although. China/ink, or, as it-is often called, 
India ink, is not commonly used for writing, 
it still deserves mention here, on account of 


its antiquity. It is undoubtedly one of the 
very best inks that have ever been com- 
pounded ; and in this, as in many other manu- 
factures, the Chinese have been our masters. 
As far as can be ascertained, the principal in- 
gredients which enter into the composition of 
the little gilt sticks and squares, which come 
to us from over the broad Pacific, are a fine 
quality of lampblack, .a sort of glue or gel- 
atine obtained from buffalo horn and tortoise 
shell, and various sweet-scented substances, 
such as musk and Borneo camphor. These 
last-named ingredients being quite as costly in 
China as elsewhere, they are used only in the 
high-priced inks, which sell, even in Pekin, 
for about one dollar anda halfa cake —and not 
a very large one at that. The gelatine is first 
dissolved in a small quantity of water, over a 
slow fire: then lampblack is added, until the 
whole becomes a soft, sticky, black paste, which 
is stirred and kneaded so as to thoroughly mix 
the two ingredients, to which a small propor- 
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tion of pease-oil-is finally added. After being 
suffered to stand fora while, the paste is cut 
up into sticks and cakes of divers shapes and 
sizes, which are put into wooden moulds, to 
receive whatever ornamentation or lettering 
they are to bear. Then they are left for'about 
a week to dry, after which they are polished 
with a stiff brush, over which pure beeswax 
has been rubbed. This gives the cakes a fine 
gloss and a smooth surface, which is often left 
plain, and without any gilding whatever, the 
fancy sticks being mostly prepared for the for- 
eign markets. The ink manufacture employs 
a very large number of hands throughout the 
Flowery Kingdom, and is very minuteand elab- 
orate in all its departments, the highest degree 
of perfection and nicety being everywhere no- 
ticeable. 

In fact, the Japanese themselves, although 
manufacturing apparently quite as good a qual- 
ity of ink, still prefer the products of the Chi- 
nese laboratories. As for the various colored 
or fancy inks, they are mostly solutions of some 
coloring matter. Thus red ink is a solution 
of carmine, yellow ink a solution of gam- 
boge. 

A good red ink is also obtained by boiling one 
part of Brazil wood in sixteen parts of water, 
and adding alittle alum and gum arabic. Pur- 
ple ink is prepared in various ways, the most 
expensive being made witha purple precipitate 
obtained by dipping tin foil in a solution of 
gold., Blue ink isa gummy solution of pow- 
dered indigo or Prussian blue. Sympathetic 
or invisible inks are colorless liquids which 
fade. away on drying, and become apparent 
only on using certain chemicals, or on heating 
the sheet of paper. For instance, oxide of 
cobalt, dissolved in nitric and muriatic acids, 
becomes an excellent sort of invisible ink, 
which, on being heated, turns to a bright blue. 
A sheet of paper written upon with a solution 
of nitrate of bismuth appears perfectly white 
and spotless, but on wetting it with an in- 
fusion of gall-nuts, the writing becomes vis- 
ible. 


a 


Tue Prizes ror Marcu. — The first prize 
for answers to the head work is awarded to- 
Vigilax, the second to Eureka, and the third 
to Ajax —all of Philadelphia. The prize for 
the best puzzle last month was awarded to 
Alice E, S., and that for this month to Hype- 
rion. For a special reason, we ask those 
who are entitled to prizes and have not re- 
ceived them, to send their addresses to the 
editor. 
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[A PARLOR DRAMA, ARRANGED FROM GEORGE KAIME’S 
sToRY, “BREAKERS AHEAD.” 


BY H. V. OSBORNE. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. — OBED BARKER, @ re- 
tired sea captain. JOHN BARKER, OBED 
BARKER’sS son. BrEtsEY ANDERSON, OBED 
BARKER'S housekeeper. NuRSE ANNA, 
JouHN BARKER’s wiéfe. 


REMARKS CONCERNING CHARACTERS, Costumgs, &c.— 
Osep BarKER, a stout old sea captain, aged about fifty —a 
gruff fellow, possessing a kind heart, but a quick temper. 
Powder hair to represent gray. Face should be round and 
ruddy: use rouge for general coloring, if necessary. Well, 
but carelessly, dressed ; tie fastened sailor knot. In Scene 
Second, after the accident, his face must be darkened in spots 
with blue, brown, and touches of yellow paint (water colors), 
to represent bruises. Paint must be artistically blended, or 
the old chap will look like an !Indian, thus spoiling effect de- 
sired. Put black patches on different parts of his face, and 
tie up one eye. If court plaster be used for patches, it should 
be put on very wet, as it cannot be readily removed: it would 
be better to use black alpaca or silk, instead, and fasten at 
edges only with mucilage or wax. Bind up both feet in large 
white bandages, and on one limb wind the bandages as far as 
knee. He should have on a Jong calico dressing-gown (dress- 
ing-sacque will better express what is needed), fastened from 
collar down the entire length: it should come nearly to his 
feet. 

Joun BARKER, a young, slight fellow, dark hair, dark 
eyes, face very pale: use powder. Give him a janty black 
mustache, aided by burned cork. Tie a white bandage around 
his head, another around his jaw, under chin, and up over 
head: let the ends of the knots stand up, to /give as odd a 
look as possible. Give him a black patch or two. 

Betrszy ANDERSON, a tall, spare woman, about fifty-six ; 
hair done up in old-fashioned twist; or, if desired, she might 
wear a very flain black lace cap. Dress plain, long-waisted, 
tight-sleeved, old-fashioned, and extending only to ankles; 
no crinoline ; blue yarn stockings; -large, i. e., long, slippers, 
stuffed out ai toes ; spectacles, of course. 

Nurse Anna, a trim, plump little body, with a merry, 
girlish face. She should be prettily dressed, though not ex- 
pensively. Dainty little slippers, with rosettes to match the 
color of ribbon she wears in hair; pretty arms, and sleeves 
pinned up; a pretty, coquettish white apron, for the sake of 
her assumed character as nurse. In Scene Second, stage 
must be parted off by screen of some sort, to represent two 
rooms. 


Scene First. — A cosy Sitting-room. Osep 
BARKER sits in an easy-chair near a table. 
He holds an open letter in his hand. He 





shifts about in his chair, stamps his foot, 
and gives an occasional grunt of displeasure 
as he reads. 


Obed. Blast his hide! (Down goes his jist 
upon the table in the most emphatic manner.) 
That boy is enough to wear the life out of a 
man! IfI had him here, I’d give him a strap- 
ping, as sure as my name is Obed Barker! 
And I’d put him on double duty and half ra- 
tions, to boot. —Betsey! Betsey! Betsey ! 


Enter BetsEY ANDERSON. 


Betsey. Well, Mr. Barker. 

Obed. It’s that blasted boy of mine! What 
do you suppose he has done now? 

Betsey. Nothing dreadful, I hope. 

Obed. Well, ’tis, Betsey. 

Betsey. Q, Mr. Barker! 

Obed. Well, ’tis. He’s married. 

Betsey. Married! 

Obed. Yes, married. There’s his letter. 
Only a half dozen lines in the whole of it. 
He’s off skylarkin’ around on his weddin’ 
tour — 

Betsey. 
tour? 

Obed. Yes, wedding tour. 
here next week. 

Betsey. Next week? 

Obed. Yes, youmummy, next week. Can’t 
you say anything but what / say? 

Betsey. Yes, I can. Now, what are you 
going to do with John? 

Obed. (Kicking a footstool.) Do? do? 
I'll disinherit him! Ill make a beggar of him! 
I’ll kick him out of the house! I won’t let him 
step his foot inside of it! (Getting more and 
more excited.) Vllstraphim! T'll whack his 
head off! PH—Tl— O,I wish I had him 
here now! 

Betsey. Why, Obed Barker! he’s your — 
own — boy! 

Obed. No, he ain’t. I won’t own him! 
He’s gone just contrary to my wishes. I’ve 
told him, time and time again, that I had a wife 
all picked out for him. 

Betsey. Did you tell him who it was? 


(Interrupting him.) Wedding 


And he’ll be 
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Obed. Blast it! don’t everybody know I 
wanted him to marry that Maria Edgerly? O, 
I wish I had him here! (He springs from his 
seat, and commences such a raid on ail the 
movable furniture, and raves around the room 
so, that BETSEY beats a hasty retreat.) — Here, 
here, Betsey! What are you sneaking off in 
that style for? 

Betsey. (Thrusting her head only into room.) 
I was getting out o’the way of them chairs. 
When you get to slashing around like that, it is 
time for me to go; and I won't stir another step 
into that room until you get into that chair, 
and promise to stay there. 

Obed. Well, well, Betsey; don’t be scared, 
child. Comein. (Takes the seat, and Bret- 
SEY returns.) Yes,comein. Lord bless ye, 
I won’t hurt ye. There, now, I’ll tell ye. I’m 
going off! I’m going to shut up the house, 
and let John pick for himself. I want you to 
go too. 

Betsey. 
Barker. 

Obed. Nobody wants you to. All I ask of 
you is, to get away from here, somewhere, and 
I'll go t’other way. 

Betsey. Obed Barker, be you crazy? 

Obed. Crazy or not, it’s got to be just as 
I say; so there’s the end on’t. Get your duds 
together, ready for the morning train, and clear 
out; forI tell you this house is going to be 
deserted. (xt BETSEY, mopping her eyes. 
The old captain grunts a little, mutters to him- 
self, then leaves the room.) 


[Curtain falls.] 


I won’t stir a step with you, Obed 


Scene Seconp. — After the railroad accident, 
stage divided by screen, making two rooms, 
plainly furnished. Osrep BARKER on one 
side of partition, lying on lounge close to it; 
or, to give the audience a better view of him, 
move the head of lounge out into room a 
little. Plenty of pillows under his head. 
Joun BARKER sitting in easy-chair, on other 
side of screen, with feet on another. He 
looks very disconsolate, and occasionally 
puts his hands to his face, and scowls, as if 
in great pain. 


Obed. (Opening his eyes, — or one of 
them,—and staring around.) Blast it all! 
(He turns his head on one side, and contem- 
plates his swathed feet. He then feels of his 
Jace, and looks at his hands.) What does this 
mean? (Staring around again, and reaching 
down, feeling of his feet and knee, scowling 
considerably when he touches them. Raises his 
head, and listens.) Avast, there! 
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Enter Nurse ANNA, coming quickly to his 
side. The captain stares at her, coughs, 
stutters, and finally exclaims, — 


Where the dickens am I? and who are you, 
madam ? 

Anna. Youare in the village of Medford, 
and I am nurse Anna. 

Obed. (Gallantly.) Thank you for the in- 
formation. You are very kind. 

Anna. You have had a very narrow escape, 
sir. Your name? 

Obed. Obed Barker, madam. 

Anna. Very narrow, Mr. Barker. 
you feel now? 

Obed. (Relapsing into his blunt ways.) 
Hanged if I know! What’s the matter with 
me, any way? anything broke? 

Anna. I hope not, sir. The doctor pro- 
nounced your bones all whole; but you have 
some very bad bruises. 

Obed. (Passing his hand over his face.) 
Well, I should think so. You don’t pretend 
to say there’s a bruise under every one of these 
patches? 

Anna. (Trying not to laugh.) O, yes: 
some of those patches cover half a dozen 
bruises. 

Obed. (Ruefully.) Why, it couldn’t have 
been worse if a patent harrow had run over 
my face. But what did it? How did it hap- 
pen? 

Anna. Why, sir, in the collision. ‘Don’t 
you remember that you were on the cars? 

Obed. O-—y-e-s! And such a tumbling 
and scratching! I knew we should find break- 
ers ahead. How long have I been here? 

Anna. About three hours, Mr. Barker. 
(JOHN grows impatient.) 

SFokn. Anna! Anna! Anna! 

Obed. Hullo! What’s that? 
Ahoy, there! 

Anna. (Half laughing.) Only another 
patient, sir. I must gotohim, sir. (Turning 
to leave room.) I'll be back very soon. 

Obed. Hold on! Wait! Lay to a minute. 

Fohn. Anna! Anna! ANNA! 

Obed. Stop your noise! I say, Anna, that 
chap ain’t dangerous, I know, for he’s got a 
voice like a crocodile; so just wait a minute. 
How many invalids have you got on your 
hands? 

Anna. Only you two, Mr. Barker. 

Obed. That's good. How is that other 
chap? Is he hurt much? How is his face? 
Does it look any worse than mine? 

Anna. (Throws her head on one side, and 
looks at him, trying not to laugh.) Very little 


How do 


Who’s that? 
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choice. If there is any advantage, I think you 
have it, Mr. Barker. But I must go now. 
(She passes around behind OBED, and around 
screen at back of stage into next room. JOHN 
ts holding his head, and swaying back and 
Sorth, as tf in great pain.) — (Not very loud 
tone.) Didn’t mean to stay away so long, 
dearie. Does your head pain you? (She 
takes off the head-bandage, wets it, and re- 
places it.) 

Fohn. (Sadly.) I didn’t know but I should 
die here alone, with no one to comfort me, or 
receive my parting words. 

Anna. O, my dear! don’t talk so. 
are getting well so fast! 

Fokn. Well, I shall have a relapse if you 
leave me again. (AUl this time OBED ?s solil- 
oguizing in the following manner, while they 
are talking. He should speak the loudest of the 
three, though addressing no one.) 

Obed. I’ve got the advantage — have I? I’m 
plaguy glad of it, for that woman is the trim- 
mest-built craft ’ve spoken in many a cruise. 
Wonder if she’s got a consort! I wouldn’t 
mind sailing with her the rest of my voyage. 
Wouldn’t it be a neat one on John! I could 
almost forgive him. I'll try it, too. Blast it! 
there’s that other chap! Hear him talk to 
her — the pirate! 

(JoHN has just finished his remark, 


You 


Fohn. 
‘‘Well, I shall have a relapse, if you,” &c., 
and Anna has seated herself near him, with 
some pretty fancy work.) Anna, who is that 
chap in the other room? 


Obed. (Jn an undertone.) None of your 
business! (Zhen he listens; but the reply she 
makes ts too indistinct for even audience to hear.) 

Fokn. (Impatiently, in response to her.) 
Well, whoever he is, I want him out of there 
just as soon as he is able to be moved. 

Obed. (In an undertone.) Which won’t be 
very soon. I’ve as good a right here as he 
has; and I'll stay here, too, until I get ready 
to go. (JOHN /alks to ANNA tn a voice so low 
no one can hear.) — Blast itall! I wonder what 
they ‘are saying. It will never do! I must 
stop that! Let’s see. What’s her name? O, 
I’ve got it. — Anna! Anna! An-a-a! Come, 
quick —do! (He groans, and ANNA drops her 
work, and rushes in in alarm.) 

What’s the matter? (Ske grasps a 
camphor bottle, and rushes towards him.) 

Obed. (Putting up both hands, to prevent 
her from pouring tt all over him.) UHold on, 
Anna, hold on! I only wanted to talk with 
you a little. You shouldn’t give all your at- 
tention to one patient. (Lowers his voice, and 
Joun #s listening to catch every word.) It is 


Anna. 
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very lonesome in here without you. Take a 
seat, Anna. (She seats herself by lounge.) 
There’s another thing, Anna, ‘and I say it for 
your own good. You know nothing about 
that person in there. He may be the veriest 
villain on earth. If I were you, I wouldn’t go 
nearhim. (JOHN ZJistens in vain; he cannot 
hear what they say. He tries to hitch his chair 
nearer the partition, but fails to move it.) 

Anna. But that wouldn’t be right, Mr. Bar- 
ker. He is suffering, he needs care, and there 
is no one to attend to him but me. 

Obed. (Gruffly.) Let him take care of him- 
self. 

Anna. ‘‘Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you,” Mr. Barker. That 
is the Golden Rule, by which we should 
live. 

Obed. Away with the Golden Rule! That 
is, for the present. It wouldn’t work in this 
case at all. It would be lost on such a chap 
as that fellow is. He ain’t what he ought to 
be (JouHn ts making frantic efforts to hear, 
but with no success), and I don’t want you to 
go near him again. (He lowers his voice al- 
most to a whisper, and yet makes the audience 
hear him.) You have been very kind to me, 
Anna, and I’ve taken a liking to you. (Puts 
out his hand and takes hers.) I can’t bear the 
thoughts of your speaking to that other fellow, 
and you'll promise me you won’t? 

Anna. But I must see him just once more, 
Mr. Barker. 

Fohn. (Can't endure tt any longer.) Anna! 
Anna! A-n-n-a ! 

Anna. (Rushing away.) There, he is call- 
ing me now. I won’t stay long, and if you 
want anything, speak. (ANNA returns to 
Joun, who ts swaying back and forth as be- 
fore; and while she ts taking off his bandages, 
and hurrying to wet them with cologne, OBED 
gets off the following speech, with his head as 
near the partition as he can reach.) 

Obed. Blast his eyes! I wish I was where 
I could see him. I wonder if he’s younger 
than I am. But then, I ain’t so’very old — 
only forty-nine last July. If Annaknows when 
she is well off, she will never marry a man.a‘ 
day younger than I am. 

Fohn. (Osen listens.) Anna, why do you 
remain so long with that fellow? It is certain- 
ly very indiscreet. Whatis his name? Where 
is he from? 

Obed. Don’t you wish you knew? 

Anna. Poor old man! he has enough to 
think of without telling me his affairs. 

Obed. (Muttering.) YVll dye my hair, or 
geta wig! see if Idon’t. (Léstens.) 
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Fohn. Old or young, Anna, I tell you once 
for all to keep away from there. If the man is 
sick, let him hire a nurse and done with it. I 
want you, myself, and if I were able I would 
lock that door and keep you, too. But I hope 
my commands will be obeyed without my re- 
sorting to such strenuous measures. 

Obed. Such insolence! (ANNA draws a 
low seat to JouNn’s side, and takes his hand in 
hers, and puts her face against it. — She leans 
her head over on his chatr-arm.) If I were 
she I'd cuff him! Wait till I get well. Ill 
teach him to abusea poor, defenceless woman. 
That’s all the thanks the dear child gets. 
(OBED Jistens, but can hear nothing. ANNA, 
with her head reclining on JOuN’s chatr-arm 
ts still ; and JOHN #s content.) — The brute has 
got mad and gone to sleep. I wonder if I 
can’t hail Anna without waking him. I'll try 
it, any way. Anna! (Scarcely above a whis- 
per.) Anna! (Very softly, but a little loud- 
er.) Anna! (A little louder and longer.) 
Anna! (Louder yet, but quite short.) A-n-n-a! 
(Very loud.) 

Fokhn. Hold your tongue, in there! 

Obed. Blast your hide, I won’t! (ANNA 
sits up, smiling as if very much amused, and 
listening to both.) 

Fohn. Will you attend to your affairs? 

Obed. No, I won't! Ill not lie here and 
have a lady abused as you have abused that 
one. Anna! Anna! Come in here, dear 
child, and leave that villain to himself. 

Fohn. Anna, don’t you stir one step. 

Obed. O, if John were only here just long 
enough to thrash that impudent rascal! I 
would freely forgive him. Why am I tied 
here? Anna! Anna! Don’t stay with that 
brute another minute! Come to me, darling. 

Fohn. (Taking revolver from inside vest 
pocket.) I can’t, and J won't, stand this an- 
other minute! I'll stop that fellow’s insolence 
if I have to fire through that partition, and 
swing for it the next minute. 

Anna. (Standing directly in front of the 
revolver.) Don’t, John, don’t! Put up that 
revolver, and don’t be so foolish and unreason- 
able. He’s a poor old — 

Obed. Fire away, you villain! (He ua- 
fastens dressing-gown and takes from tnner 
pocket of vest a large navy revolver, opens 
it, snaps it back in place, and cocks it, then 
points ‘i towards partition.) Your very first 
shot will be your death-knell, for I’m covering 
your head with a three ounce ball! O, if I 
could only walk! 

Fokn. And I, too! (ANNA coaxes the pistol 
Jrom him, and again bathes his head.) Anna, 
give me a description of that man. 
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Oded. Don’t you do it! If he wants to 
know how I look, let him come and see me, if 
he dares. I'll shoot him the minute he puts 
his head inside of my door! (ANNA steals in 
softly.) 

Anna. Hush! Hush! Your injuries have 
made both of you half crazy, and I am going 
to leave you both until you get better natured. 
There now, go to sleep! 

Obed. Sieep! With such a villain as that, 
in the next room! Why, I’m afraid he’d cut 
my throat. 

Fokn. SoI would, if I could get at you! 

’. [Exit ANNA, opposite side. 

Obed. Anna! Just hear the threats he is 
making! (Looks around, finds himself alone.) 
O, dear, Iamall alone! (Falls back wearily 
on pillow.) If John were only here I’d for- 
give him; or Betsey. I knew there were break- 
ers ahead, but I never dreamed of this. (OBED 
falls asleep gradually, and snores.) JOouN 
leans back in his chair, and goes to sleep also; 
he snores too. ANNA comes in, finds OBED 
asleep, smiles to herself, steals over to JOHN, 
jinds him asleep, leaves a kiss on his forehead, 
and quickly slips back through OBED’s room, 
and goes of to the door opposite. They con- 
tinue to snore. ANNA glides tn softly at length, 
and drawing a little table near the head of 
lounge, she goes back, and returns with atray, 
on which ts OBED’s supper. Shs sets tt down 
on table, and makes a noise in doing so, which 
awakens OBED.)— Sh! Sh! Easy, my dear! 
That brute has gone to sleep, and I wouldn’t 
wake him for the world. Hiearhim snore—a 
perfect pig. I never could endure a man that 
snores. (ANNAsmiles.) There, that’s a dear, 
move this table forward ¢ little, and pull your 
chair up beside me. (OBED s¢ts uf on the lounge 
— about in the middle of tt — table in front of 
him. ANNA sits facing audience, but back of 
the table, close to the lounge.) We'llhave a nice 
long talk while the beast is asleep. Ugh! 
How he does snore! Did you cook this sup- 
per, Anna? 

Anna. (Modestly casting down her eyes.) 
Yes, sir. 

Obed. (Pats her on the shoulder.) Well, 
it is capital! And I’m as hungry as a bear. 
Just help me to a little of that toast, please., 
Thank you. (OsBEp falks in a low but dis- 
tinct tone ; he ts very gallant to ANNA.) Now 
I’m— A little cream, please. Thank you. 
Now I’m — Weil, I’m now going to tell you 
just how I am situated. I’m a retired sea 
captain, and I've got a snug little sum laid 
away. And—lI’m alone in the world. Justa 
taste of those berries if you please. Thank 
you. Yes, I’m allalone. [had a boy John, but 
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I’ve disowned him. He married a woman— 
Well, I won’t say anything against her, for 
I’ve never seen her; but he married her against 
my wishes, and now he’s cruising around 
through the country on his wedding tour. 
Another cup of tea, please. It is delicious. 
Well, when I heard of John’s marriage I told 
Betsey — she’s my housekeeper, — that we 
would shut up the house and let John pick 
for himself. And I’m going to do it, too! 

Anna. Poor John, it will be a great disap- 
pointment to him. Don't you think you 
ought to have waited until you saw his 
wife? ; 

Obed. I don’t know — do you? 

Anna. Yes, Mr. Barker, I do. 

Obed. Well, perhaps I had. (Skoves the 
table (it should be on castors) away towards 
centre of room, and takes ANNA’S hand in his. 
Hearing noise, JOHN begins to wake up.) Tl 
tell you what ’ll do. I'll forgive the boy and 
take him back, wife and all, if — 

Fokn. Anna! Anna! Where are you? 

Obed. Hark! What’s that? Blast me if 
that landlubber ain’t awake. Sh! 

Fohn. Anna, are you going to starve me 
to death? 

Obed. Hist! Anna, don’t speak a word, 
and he won’t know you are here. 

Sohn. Anna! Anna! I say, you in the 
next room, is that woman in there? 

Obed. None of your business! 

Fohkn. Til let you know whether it is any 
of my business or not! (JOHN skoves his chair 
with great difficulty, and reaches his boots. He 
scowls as if in pain when he draws them on, 
but he is so excited and enraged hé can’t stop 
for a little pain. In the mean time OBED ts 
talking to ANNA as follows, and pays no heed 
lo the noises in next room.) 

Obed. Well, Anna, I'll forgive John, if 
you'll marry me. 

Anna. (With a little start of surprise.) O, 
Mr. Barker! 

Obed. (Throwing his arms around ker 
neck, and kissing her.) There! there, dear! 
I know you will! 


Enter JouN, limping, but enraged. 


Sohn. And I know she won’t! (ANNA dis- 
engages herself.) ‘Take that, and that, you 
black-hearted villain! (Knocks the old captain 
sprawling on the pillows, roaring with pain.) 
If you ever lay so much as a finger on my 
wife again, Ill blow daylight— (Starts 
back.) O, Jerusalem! 

(OBED, during the last sentence, raises him- 
self to a sitting posture, and grasps from un- 
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der his pillow kis navy revolver, and with 
mouth and eyes wide open, recognizes his son, 
as the latter recognizes him. A, convulsed 
with laughter, retreats to farther corner of 
room, and finally, unable to control herself, 
rushes from room, her peals of laughter filling 
the house.) 

Obed. It’s John, — or I’m a fool! 

Fokn. It’s father, by hoky! Anna! 

Obed. John, you villain! 

Fokn. Father, you gray-haired destroyer 
of my domestic peace! 

Obed. (Pulling JoHN down on lounge beside 
him.) There, there! Don’t say another word, 
John. Any port ina storm, youknow! So, 
if Anna will forgive me, I will forgive you, 
and we'll go home and be as happy as a school 
of mackerel. Ahoy, there! Anna! 

Anna. (From hkall-way, smothering a 
laugh.) Well! 

Obed. Will you forgive me, Anna? 

SFokn. And me? 


Re-enter ANNA. 


Anna. Yes, both of you, if you'll promise to 
(Takes a hand of 


mind the helm hereafter. 
each.) 

Obed. Hurrah! Thank Heaven, my chil- 
dren! We are through the breakers to a safe 
port at last. (Turning to audience.) And 
may you all ride as safely through the break- 
ers on life’s voyage, and at last reach a haven 
of perfect peace. 

[Curtain falis.] 


—— IN the fifteenth century, when the Por- 
tuguese were making their discoveries along 
the western coast of Africa, they had many 
prejudices to contend with. Philosophers were 
afraid some of their favorite theories would be 
overturned by the acquisition of new knowl- 
edge; military men could not bear to see sail- 
ors winning great reputations; the nobility 
were uneasy lest a new source of wealth might 
render some men of the lower ranks as power- 
ful as they were; and it was even hinted that 
mariners, after passing a certain latitude, 
would be changed into blacks, and would thus 
forever retain a disgraceful mark of their te- 
merity. 


—— WHEN anything, that is worth doing, 
is done well, people rarely ask whether a long 
or a short time was taken in doing it. We 
make a bad excuse for poor work when we say 
simply that it was done in a hurry. 
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THE REGANTATION OF GALILEO. 
BY FRANCIS E. RALEIGH. 


AR ’neath the glorious light of the noon- 
tide, 
In a damp dungeon, a prisoner lay, 
Aged and feeble, his failing years numbered, 
Waiting the fate to be brought him that day. 


Silence, oppressive with darkness, held du- 
rance ; 
Death in the living — or living in death; 
Crouched on the granite, and burdened with 
fetters, 
Inhaling slow poison with each labored 
breath. 


O’er the damp floor of his dungeon there glis- 
tened, 
Faintly, the rays of a swift-nearing light; 
Then, the sweet jingle of keys, that soon 
opened 
The door, and revealed a strange scene to 
his sight. 


In the red glare of the flickering torches, 
Held by the gray-gownéd soldiers of God, 
Gathered a group that the world will remem- 

ber 
Long ages after we sleep ’neath the sod. 


Draped in their robes of bright scarlet and 
purple, 
Bearing aloft the gold emblems of Rome, 
Stood the chief priests of the papal dominion, 
Under the shadow of Peter’s proud dome. 


By the infallible pontiff commanded, 

From his own Jips their directions received ; 
Sent to demand of the wise Galileo 

Denial of all the great truths he believed. 


Before the whole world to give up his convic- 
tions, 
Because the great church said the world had 
not moved; 





Then to swear before God that his science was 
idle, 
And truth was unknown to the facts he had 
proved. 


So, loosing his shackles, they bade the sage 
listen 
To words from the mouth of the Vicar of 
God: 
‘*Recant thy vile doctrines, and life we will 
give thee; 
Adhere, and thy road to the grave is soon 
trod!” 


His doctrines — the truth, as proud Rome has 
acknowledged — 
On low, bended knee in that vault he re- 
nounced ; 
Yet, with joy in their eyes, the high-priests 
retiring, 
‘¢ Confinement for life,” as his sentence pro- 
nounced. 


But; as they left him, their malice rekindled 
Fires that their threats had subdued in his 
breast : 
Clanking his chains, with fierce ardor he mut- 
tered, 
‘* But it does move, and tyrants can ne’er 
make it rest.” 


ge 


— A MAN may be right sometimes, and 
still have a wrong reason for his opinion. It 
is reported that Plato, in his old age, repented 
that he had placed the earth at the centre of the 
universe, on the ground that this was not its 
fitting position. The centre, he claimed, was 
the most dignified place; and he thought the 
earth was not the first in dignity among the 
heavenly bodies. This idea he is said to have" 
borrowed from the Pythagorean philosophers. 
At that time the general opinion of philoso- 
phers was, that the sun and all the planets re- 
volved about the earth. 


— THE ancients supposed that tna and 
the Lipari Islands were the chimneys of Vul- 
can’s smithy. 
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EW MUSIC, — We are under obligations 

to ‘‘ Darkness,” — not the Prince of Dark- 

ness, with whom we have no dealings,— for 

several pieces of Music, published by H. N. 

Hempstead, Milwaukee, Wis., which our mu- 

sical critics declare are very pretty. We give 

the titles: ‘‘ The Laura Waltz,” ‘‘ The Harp- 

ist’s Dream,” ‘‘ Falling Waters,” which are 

instrumental; and ‘‘ Birds in the Night,” and 
‘* Will She Come?” which are vocal. 


An AvuTHOR. — We do not think Etta’s case 
is entirely hopeful. Though she may become 
an author in time, we cannot encourage her to 


expect any decided success until she has had 


some experience. In her letter to the pub- 
lishers, she says, ‘‘I am now writing to you 
to ask of you a favor. I love to write stories, 
and would like to know if you would be will- 
ing to let me put one in your Magazine. If 
you wanted me to write for you all the year 
round, I could very easyly do it: I can write 
a book ora short story, but I think I should 
rather write short stories for the present. You 
would do me a very great favor if you would 
allow it. I want to help my farther and 
mother some, and I want to become a good 
writer of books.” —The motive is certainly 
commendable, but we believe Etta could help 
her parents more and better in some other 
way than. in writing books and stories. 


Tue Poets. —C. O. J.’s poems are very 
creditable to him, but they are rather crude, 
like most early efforts, and we do not think it 


best to print them. We will not even do him | 


the injustice of quoting a stanza, as we in- 
tended, for in ten years, or less, he would not 
feel grateful to us for doing so.— The Lost 
Sailor, by S. M. V., is certainly very good, for 
a juvenile effort, though there are some slips 
and bad seamanship in it. We give a couple 
of verses from it: — 





“Twas a stormy night upon the sea, 
The waves were running high ; 
The wind was blowing fierce and loud ; 
Dark clouds were in the sky.” 


Then we are told that the sailor was think- 
ing of his ‘“‘ wife and children three,” which 
was a very proper thing for him todo. In 
order to escape from ‘‘ his joking mates,” he 
foolishly ‘‘ ascended to the shrouds,” and by a 
sudden lurch of the vessel, ‘‘ Down headlong 
was he flung.” It appears that he went over- 
board, and this was the last of that poor 
sailor. The ship carried sad tidings to his 
wife and children. 


“No more your gentle, loving arms 
About his form will twine ; 
No more you’ll hear his ocean tales 
Beneath the arbored vine. 


“No more you’ll see his beaming face, 
Which smiles upon you shed, 
Till on the resurrection day, 
When seas give up their dead.” 


The last line would be improved by chan- 
ging ‘‘ when” to “the.” But, as we have said 
before, it is not best for young poets to print 
much. 


LirEeRARY. — Whist informs us what has 
become of himself and others: ‘‘ The fact is, 
the society of which I am a member has taken 
up all my spare moments by its numerous en- 
terprises and undertakings. I think, in fact I, 
know, you have heard of this society, which 
was started some three years ago, and which 
bears the renowned name of ‘‘ The Optic Lit- 
erary Society.” This association is still on its 
feet, and to-day stronger than ever before. As 
a matter of course, the club named after 
Optic must take his Magazine, and it is a 
monthly visitor to the society’s library. The 
principal members bear the ‘‘ nom de plumes ” 
of Keno, Butterfly, Capt. Jack, Roy, Limpy 
John.” 





_ 
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A New DEPARTMENT. — We wish we had 
space to insert the whole of F. A. W.’s long 
and well-written letter. After speaking very 
handsomely of the management of the Mag- 
azine, he thinks it is sadly lacking in one im- 
portant feature, —a Department for Juvenile 
Contributors, — the introduction of which 
would bring it ‘‘ unprecedented success.” -— 
Our correspondent eloquently advocates this 
feature, which we have often considered, and 
shall probably introduce, either in July or in 
January next. 


AMATEUR MATTERS. — The next session of 
‘“‘The United States Amateur Press Congress ” 
will be held in July next, at Put-in-bay, Ohio. 
Several Western Amateur Associations have 
already elected delegates, and the affair prom- 
ises to be a grand success. We should be 
happy to be present, if we do not take a six 
wecks’ run in Europe. — Brother Greiner in- 
forms us that we have been elected an honor- 
ary member of ‘‘ The Buckeye Amateur Press 
Association,” for which honor we are very 
grateful. We have received the printed re- 
port of the convention, at Alliance, Ohio, in 
February, which seems to have been a satis- 
factory occasion to those present. — The ‘‘ Hub 
Association ” propose to expel any one who 
moves to disband while there are five active 
members, which is rather juvenile of the 
Hub amateurs, especially as they have to 
make a desperate effort to secure an attend- 
ance at the meetings. Better let the thing die, 
if it won’t livea natural life. — The Jersey Blue 
A. P. Association met at Hoboken, March 6, 
and we were honored with an invitation, 
which, unhappily, we were unable to accept. 
We hope the members had a good time. 


Tue Royat Yacut. — Warwick obliges an 
inquirer. ‘‘In your January number, in the 
Pigeon Hole Papers, H. D. A. inquires for the 
. dimensions of the royal yacht ‘ Victoria and 


Albert.’’ They are as follows: extreme length 
over all, three hundred and thirty-six feet; 
length between perpendiculars, three hundred 
feet; length of keel for tonnage, two hundred 
and seventy-five feet; extreme breadth, forty 
feet three inches; breadth for tonnage, forty 
feet; depth of hold, twenty-four feet; height 
between floor and beams of main deck, seven 
feet nine inches; horse power of engines, six 
hundred; burden, two thousand three hundred 
and forty-two tons. She is built chiefly of 
mahogany and East India teak; her decks are 
lined with Canada fir planks, and she has 
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water-tight bulkheads. She- was launched 
January 16, 1855, from the Royal Dockyard at 
Pembroke. 


Tue Past. — We assure our friends that we 
live in the present, and not in the past, and 
have no intention of giving ourself up to anti- 
quarian researches. William L. Terhune, one 
of the first of the amateur journalists, sends us 
a seven page letter, relating to the past, for 
which we have not space to spare. He gives 
his personal experience in this field, when he 
was the editor of The Young Sportsman, 
one of the first and best of its kind. He is 
married, settled down, keeps a store in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and edits the New Hampshire 
Weekly Independent. 


THE AMATEUR Press. — The Capitol is the 
official paper of the Detroit High School. It 
is handsomely printed on tinted paper, and 
ably edited by James E. Pilcher, 45 Adams 
Avenue, 25 cents for six months. —The 
Youth’s Journal, 644 Main Street, Lafayette, 
Ind., 75 cents a year. —The Monthly Star, 
Frank W. Stone, Lock Box D, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 3ocents a year. — The Will-o’-the-Wisp, 
P. B. Loomis, Jr., Drawer S, Jackson, Mich., 
25 cents a year.— The Buckeye Herald, El- 
wood P. Greiner, Alliance, Ohio, 10 cents for 
six months; is small, at a small price, but very 
nicely done. — Our Gem is now published by 
W. G. Cartwright, 91 West Fifth Street, Os- 
wego, N. Y., 20 cents for six months. — The 
Novelty, Clarence B. Little, Pembroke, N. H., 
35 cents a year. — The Zenith City Star, Will 
M. Spalding, Lock Box 38, Duluth, Min., 
50 cents, is a Magazine. — The Seaside Month- 
ly, N. W. Sanborn, Marblehead, Mass, 20 cents 
a year. — Now and Then is now a large quar- 
to, at 50 cents a year, issued by the Now and 
Then Publishing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
All the work is done by boys and girls. — Our 
Boys, absorbing Corn City’s Compliments, 
is the legitimate successor of the Chicago 
Amateur of the same name, Geo. B. Smith & 
Co., Drawer 25, Toledo, Ohio, 25 cents a year. 
— The Mouse, 10 cents a year, Art. J. Huss, 
Tiffin, Ohio, is very small, and printed on a 
wooden press, devised by the editor. — The 
Halcyon, Noll Brown, Isadora, Mo., 15 cents 
for six months. — The Olio, Henry S. Living- 
ston, Box 535, Galesburg, IIl., 25 cents a year. 
— The Voice, Walter S. Patterson, 1213 Ver- 
mont Avenue, Washington, D. C., to cents 
for six months. 
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ANSWERS FOR APRIL. 


HERBARIAN 

L 
G RO 
L AN 
ILLATION 
NuTRIMENT 
THOROUGH 
HEMATITE 


63. 1. Statesman. 2. Paradise. 3. Stanchion. 
4. Diaphanic. 5. Malarious. 6. Moderation. 
64. Commence on 24, and you will find — 
Amongst the sons of men how few are 
known 
Who dare be just to merit not their own! 
65. (Ewe) (male) (ad) (A) (horse) (tooth) 
(E) (pea on (500 =)D) (butt) (ewe) (can 
tea) (1000 = M) (ache) (HI) (1000= M) (DR 
in K) — 
You may lead a horse to the pond, but you 
can’t make him drink. 
66. ANGOLA 
NEUTER 
GUTTER 
OTTAWA 
LEEWAY 
ARRAYS, 


68. Sonnet. 69. Pay as you 
go. 70. Weasel. Easel. Seal. Sea. Lease. 
Lea. 71. (Well) (T) (hen on CE) (inn) (M) 
(eye) (24 Hrs = day) (eye) (L) (bee) (A) (5th 
Mo = May) (D) (cap) — 

Well, then, once in my day 

I'll be a madcap. 


EAGLE 
ARROW 
GRAVE 
LOVER 
EWERS 
73- (Sun) (car) (THY) (bower) (sin S) (hay) 
(PE—RU in awl) (& TH) (£=E long) 


E 
w F. 
s E 


67. Decatur. 


72. 


(grass o’er tops) (T) (he) (1000 =M) (old) 
(E) (ring) (wall) — 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering 
wall. 

GARNET 

AGUED 

RUNT 


74 


AL 
76. Matrimony [error in fourth line]. 
77: 
ANT 
ANTIC 
ONTARIO 
TIRED 
cipD 
O 
78. Sun day — Sunday. 
horse-race. 
80. Flag of the seas, on ocean’s wave 
Thy stars shall glitter o’er the brave, 
When death careering on the gale, 
Sweeps darkly round the bellied sail, 
And frighted waves rush wildly back 
Before the broadside’s reeling rack, 
Each dying wanderer of the sea 
Shall look at once to Heaven and thee. 
H 
LID 
LUCRE 
HICKORY 
DRONE 
ERE 
i 


79. Horse race — 


81. 
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82. 


83. HotLtow Diamonp AcrosTICc (an entire- 


ly new and original puzzle) 
Horizontals. 


1. The flowing bowl I always surround. 
2. An apple this you may have seen. 
3- Harmonious this has always been, 

4. And this is spiral, winding round; 

5. And here a rootlet may come in. 
6. An earthen vessel, white and clean, 

7. Is not transparent, as you’ve found. 


Perimeters of the Diamond. 
1. Toa bone of the body this term is related; 
2. And to clean, or dress, flax this word is thus 
stated. HyYPERION. 


ENIGMA. 


84. Iam composed of thirty letters. 

My 22, 30, 6, 7, 17, 10, 20, 16, 19, is a logi- 
cal form. My 27, 3, 25, 20, 21, 26, 2, 29, 12, 
and 11, is the Western Continent. My 14, 
24, 28, 13, 9, 5, is a piece of furniture. My 
8, 15, 4, 18, 29, 1, 23, is a form of the act of 
swelling. My whole is an interesting feature 
of the Magazine. Ajax. 


ENIGMA. 


85. I am composed of eleven letters. 

My 5; 4, 10, II, 9, is a name applied to cer- 
tain ladies. My 8, 7,1, is a girl’s nickname. 
My 3, 6, 2, is a synonyme of anger. My whole 
is a hero ye all do know. KURIOSIBHOY. 


DIAMOND. 


2. Toopen. 
4. An age of time. 


86. 1. A vowel. 
to music. 


3. A play set 
5. A vowel. 
Wir H. 





REBUS. 


AACRORINAY - 


Cross Worp ENIGMA. 


87. My first is in snow, but not in rain. 

My second is in stick, but not in cane. 

My third is in hungry, but not in eat. 

My fourth is in hands, but not in feet. 

My fifth is in nose, but not in eye. 

My sixth is in corn, but not in rye. 

My seventh is in fringe, but not in tassel. 

My whole is the name of a noted castle. 
Zac TAYLOR. 


Worp CHANGES. 


88. Whole, I’m to caution. Change my 
head, and I’m to provoke. Again, and I’m 
food. Again, and I’m an animal. Again. and 
I’m uncommon. Again, and I'm a plant. 


LitTLe Mac. 


SQuaRE Worp. 


89. 1. Hailed by many with delight. 

2. A work that makes the children bright. 
3. A word that implies to clean. 

4. Unscrupulous people often do. 

5. A naval hero you will view. 
6. The leaves of various plants are seen, 


T. H. Downine. 


LETTER REBUS. 


STILLSTILLSstTI1Lt. ALcot. 


go. 


CHARADE. 


or. My first is a tree. Second, a large body 
of water. Third, near. Fourth, a pronoun. 
Whole was a Christian writer. 


LAuRIE LANCE. 
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CHARADE. 
92. My first, you will see, is a masculine 
name; 
And many a knight of my second gains fame. 
My whole, a spring-blooming flower the same. 
Hocus Pocus. 
93- REBus. 


SYNONYMES. 


The initials, read downwards, will constitute 


a word synonymous with amity. 

94. My first is a synonyme of might. My 
second is a synonyme of dirge. My third isa 
synonyme of gain. My fourth is a synonyme 
of master. My fifth is a synonyme of vice. 

Cuarves L. BLArr. 


95. GEOGRAPHICAL. 








Drop-LetTrerR PuzzLe. 
96. --e-r- b-t -- d- a-d -i-. 
97- LETTER REBUS. 


Mo FRIEND. 


WORK. 395 


Dovusie DIAGONAL. 
98. One diagonal found in the other. 
1. A bush. 2. A large bird. 3. A child’s 
disease. 4. Apen. 5. A rogue. 
Ocean Born. 














REVERSIBLE DouBLE AcROSTIC. 

100. Downward : Initials, a musician ;, finals, 
his instrument. Upward: Finals, an animal; 
initials, its color. Across, left to right: 1. A 
burdock. 2. Plural of the shortest verb. 3. 
An ancient English officer of justice. 4. An 
act. Right to left: 1. A difficulty. 2. A pe- 
riod. 3. Always. 4. An indenture. 


VIGILAX. 
101. GEOGRAPHICAL. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
roz. 1. Aconsonant. 2. An animal. 3. An 
estate. 4. The prevailing fashion. 5. Acon- 
sonant. F. C. NuNEMACHER. 
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[Letters relating to the Literary Department should be ad- 
dressed to the “ Eprror oF Otiver Oprtic’s MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass.”” Money and other business letters should 
be addressed to “‘ Lez AND SHEPARD, 43 AND 45 FRANKLIN 
Street, Boston, Mass.”’ Puzzles must be original, and 
must be accompanied by the post-office address of the sender.] 


T seems just a little odd to be inditing the 
Letter Bag by machinery; but that is what 
we are doing. We have said something about 
the type-writer in another place, and we expect 
all our boys and girls will be playing on the 
thing in the course of a year or two. But we 
have an enormous pile of letters on hand, 
which must be ground up by the machine. — 
L. H.’s rebus is good, but he should send the 


analysis. — Alher Rayger’s cross word will do. 
— The answer should be on the same page, 
Sigma. — No address with Percy Vere’s hand- 
some rebus. — Juanito’s arithmetical is saved. 
— We cannot indorse either of Eureka’s re- 


buses. He says he never heard of the Maga- 
zine that contained the rebus similar to one in 
our Head Work. — Lancelot’s goes to the ar- 
tist. — The letter rebus by Feramorz’s friend 
will do better than his own. The poem has 
merit, and defects as well; so that, for his sake, 
it is better not to publish it. Cr., by one 
stamp; no address. — ‘‘ Sithe,” in Hiawatha’s 
diamond, is not good English. — Thunder rat- 
tles in a cross word, which we take. 

W., Jr., no address. — College’s rebus is in- 
genious; but the address? — Kuriosibhoy — 
what a name! it nearly broke the machine to 
get it off — sends an enigma that will pass. — 
The artist shall see U. Gene’s pictorial enig- 
ma. — A Beginner’s square would do, but no 
address came with it. — Italian Boy, no ad- 
dress. — Wm. Low’s rebus shall be seen by 
the artist. — Darkness writes a beautiful hand, 
and we prefer his second rebus. — Lychopi- 
nax’s rebus is nicely done, but ‘‘ house—lot — 
he” for ‘‘ how slow the” is not according to 
either spelling or pronunciation. — Ed G.’s 
knight’s tour shall go to a chess-player. We 





will see about the article on letter-writing. — 
Hoodlum changes his name to Buffale, and 
we keep his square. — Japetus writes like cop- 
perplate, and expresses an independent opin- 
ion in regard to stories: he believes in suiting 
all, if possible, and thinks the ‘‘ Upward and 
Onward” are our best. — Hyperion, accepted. 
— Wedge’s cross word is satisfactory: girls 
can and do contribute. — Badger’s rebus may 
take its chance; it will ‘‘ go; ” it will do; but 
the artist cannot use all, or even half, the re- 
buses we accept; she ‘‘ pays her money, and 
takes her choice.” — We are very sorry to find 
that Mignonette omitted the 14 in her floral 
enigma. — Xerxes’ double acrostic gets a fa- 
vorable report. — We don’t know L. Spru- 
ance’s ancient poet. — Laurie Lance’s charade 
is the more acceptable of his two puzzles. — 
Richard E. Lee agrees with those who advo- 
cate girls’ stories. — We honor Rusticus, and 
wish some more would do it. — Feb. and oth- 
ers had better read the matter in small type at 
the head of this department. — We can’t make 
out Carolus’s rebus. — We have no constitu- 
tion of a yacht club that we can spare, Gwynne; 
we have to keep these things for use. — Leo’s 
square will pass muster.— We don’t care to 
invest twenty-five cents in E. B.’s riddles. — 
Karl Doran’s rebus is hardly practicable. — 
Algol’s rebus is odd enough to be tried. — The 
Harpers’ Coin Book is the best, but it is out 
of print.— Professor Muggins can make a 
better thing of that Shakespearian than the 
rebus he sends. — We have explained, years 
ago, in another connection, how the Yankee 
lady, who kept a boarding-house, lodged thir- 
teen gentlemen in twelve single rooms: it was 
the second, not the thirteenth, gentleman who 
was put in the twelfth room. — Timonax’s re- 
bus is saved. — We don’t object to the symbol, 
Rusticus, or to the acrostic itself. — Cyma’s 
Logogriph is mixed. — Vigilax’s acrostic is 
good enough to use. — Frank’s beautiful rebus 
goes to the artist. — E. G. O. does not use all 
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the letters in his enigma. — Sphinx’s rebus 
shall be seen by the artist.— Blair's syno- 
nymes are very good, though some of the 
words are hardly synonymous. — Will H.’s 
diamond is pure water. — Acherin’s jaw-break- 
ers shall be spared. 

C. T. Hat’s square will do: we have no in- 
tention of writing any Indian stuff. — The 
Proverb is a good idea: will Tempest, Typo, 
Sivad, and others interested in puzzling, ad- 
dress ‘* College,” care J. R. Sever, 16 Dey St., 
New York? — Scotch Canadian wants school 
stories: one of the diamonds will pass. — 
Nunemacher would have been a better boy if 
he had put the puzzle and answer on the same 
paper, besides perforating it like a postage- 
stamp: a diamond is saved. —N. O. Vice’s 
drop-letter is better than the rebus. — We don’t 
fancy Prince Fuzz’s rebus, while we thank him 
for other matter. — Medley’s square is accepted, 
but we are fearfully crowded with puzzles this 
month, and some of them will come to grief 
before they have run the gantlet of the printer. 
— Little Mac believes in ‘‘ The Lake Shore:” 
the changes will answer. — Ocean-Born’s 
double diagonal is passable. — After a six 
month’s nap, figuratively speaking, Typo 
sends a character rebus, which has character 
enough to go into the envelope for the artist. 
— How readest thou, Montrose, or readest 
thou not at all, the notice at the head of the 
Letter Bag?—‘‘Frankfort on the Rhine” 
was certainly a bull, Neptune; but the square 
is the square thing. — Albion ona postal card 
is not available. —Amateur’s cross word is 
good enough, and in our dealings with puz- 
zlers, contributing must be its own reward. 
— T. H. Downing’s square is correct, and does 
not contain a single obsolete word, or even an 
uncommon one, which we regard as shining 
virtues. — College has most certainly kept his 
promise, and our artist will be prudent enough 
to save some of the overplus of rebuses this 
month for a dry time, if there is any such time, 
which we do not remember in the past. — Ni- 
agara’s double acrostic shall have as good a 
chance as other puzzles that go to the printer. 
—S. M. V.’s square has just the same chance; 
and as all our boys and girls believe in fair 
play, they would, of course, object to our fa- 
voring anybody. — Hocus Pocus’s charade is 
worthy ofa place. He says, ‘‘ Probably E. H. 
J. is an exceedingly bashful youth, and is un- 
easy when in female society. In that case, 
reading girls’ stories, and imagining that he 
is present, cause the virgin blushes to over- 
spread his modest phiz; in which predica- 
ment he indignantly calls out, ‘Down with 
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girls’ stories.’” — Some of Prairie Hen’s ele- 
ments are not cross words, as ‘‘ spot” and 
‘* rot.” — Telegraph’s square is just as good as 
the rest of those we have taken. It seems 
hardly possible that there was ever a time when 
we had to make all the puzzles ourself; but 
that was in the beginning, and we have never 
been short since. 

The common numeral enigma is more scarce 
than most other puzzles, and that of Ajax adds 
to our variety. — Zac Taylor’s cross word is 
up to the average, and we take it, partly, fer- 
haps, because we breakfasted with Zac Taylor, 
one morning, in New Orleans, which is doubt- 
less a good reason. — If H. G. T. will arrange 
his matter so we can get at it, we shall be very 
happy to consider it. It is best to put each 
puzzle on a separate piece of paper, with the 
answer on the same paper; then we can use 
it without any cutting or pasting. — Inasmuch 
as the word ‘‘ado” is a quantity of multitude, 
and not of magnitude, we think that Mono 
Thing’s rebus reads, ‘‘ Many Ados About 
Nothing,” which is hardly Shakespearian. — 
We assure Snowbird that ‘we have no inten- 
tion of indulging in any Indian stories — not 
for Joseph. The square shall be tried, as far 
as the printer.— Some of our enthusiastic 
head workers send us three or four letters, 
filled with puzzles, in a month; and what can 
we do with them, except to dedicate them to 
Hannah, because her name, backwards and 
forwards, reads the same ?— If Buckshot should 
multiply our pile of letters by four lines anda 
few words, how many pages would have to be 
devoted to the Letter Bag? The diamond is 
good enough to print. 


Our LETTER WRITERS. 


[For the use of subscribers and regular purchasers only, 
who should state that they are such. Addresses on postal 
cards are not inserted, and only. one name from each letter. 
No advertisements admitted here. ] 


W. H. Danforth, Plymouth, Mass. (printing 
and autographs). — Gus. H. Whiting, Auburn, 
N. Y. (stamps). — Louie A. Baker, Box 423, 
Cambridge, N. Y. (exchange of cards). — 
Thomas M. Andrews, Austin, Texas (stamps). 
— Walter G. Bruce, 158 Fifth St., Louisville, 
Ky. — S. Alex Orr, 25 Second St., Troy, N. Y. 
(autographs, &c.). — J. Henry Davenport, Fall 
River, Mass. (visiting cards).— Charles S. 
Haas, Box 403, Wabash, Ind. (fun). — Charles 
K. Groveland, Box 365, Stoneham, Mass. 
(amusement and instruction). — W. L. Traf- 
ford, 105 Essex St., Bangor, Me. — A. J. Huss, 
Lock Box 32, Tiffin, Ohio (amateurs). 
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THE TYPE-WRITER. 


HIS article was written with the machine 
called a Type-writer, after only a few 
hours’ practice. It was not written with a pen 
first, and then copied, but was comfosed at the 
instrument, even to the underscoring of the 
word in this sentence. It has the general ap- 
pearance of a sewing-machine, and we sit ina 
chair in front of it, playing upon it as though 
it were a piano; only we can’t play on the 
piano, and we can play on this thing ‘‘ like 
fun.” In fact, it is nothing but fun to operate 
the machine. 

A sheet of paper— of any width less than 
seven inches, and of any quality —is set in 
the machine; and after this is done, the paper 
requires no further attention — the instrument 
‘* feeding ” itself, like an intelligent, full-grown 
human being. The only change made is at 
the end of the lines, the stroke of a little bell 
warning the writer in time to make a proper 
division of the syllables of the word. Then, 
by means of a treadle, the roller on which the 
sheet is placed is carried to the right, so that 
the type strikes at the beginning of a new line. 
This change is made as quickly and as me- 
chanically as one would take a penful of ink, 
or shift the hand from the right to the left 
hand margin of the paper. Of course, it re- 
quires considerable practice to enable a person 
to write rapidly with this machine, but we are 
astonished to realize with what facility we can 
operate it after a few hours’ practice, and with- 
out a particle of instruction. We are willing 
to believe that it is entitled to be regarded as 
‘*a miracle of the age.” 

We have not yet tested the possibilities of 
this remarkable instrument, for it took its 
place in our sanctum only last evening; but 
those who have used it a long time insist that 
it is capable of surpassing the most rapid 
writer; and after the slight test we have given 
it, we do not regard this as an unreasonable 
claim. Those who have acquired the facility 
of writing rapidly with the pen, have obtained 
it only after years of practice, and we are con- 
fident that, ina much shorter time, a person 





could attain a far greater speed with this ma- 
chine. If we could never write any faster than 
we can now, we should be entirely satisfied 
with the machine, for we could do a very good 
day’s work upon it, and be in no danger, as 
before, of pen paralysis. The doctors had 
already warned us to stop writing; and now 
we can laugh at the doctors. 

At first we thought it would be impossible 
to ‘‘ compose” with the Type-writer, but we 
find no difficulty in doing so. We can see 
what we have written by lifting the roller on 
which the paper revolves, though only the last 
four lines written are concealed. We finish 
this article after using the machine about ten 
days. In that time, besides doing a great deal 
of other work, we have written just one hun- 
dred pages of our new serial, ‘‘ Going West,” 
with it. At this time, we can accomplish two 
thirds as much as with the pen, in the same 
time. This is more than we expected in six 
months; and we no longer dread being shelved 
as a pen paralytic; and we are very sure that 
the printer will be glad to have printed copy, 
instead of the crazy hieroglyphics to which he 
has been accustomed. We have written a 
great many letters with the type-writer, and 
we are certain that our correspondents find a 
wonderful improvement in the work of our 
hand. 

We were in the office of Messrs. George & 
Martin, the agents of the Type-writer, 94 
Washington Street, Boston, the other day, 
where we saw a young lady—an expert, 
though she had practised only a few weeks — 
grinding out the words at the rate of sixty a 
minute with the machine. This is twice as 
fast as a rapid writer can put words on the pa- 
per. As to ease of execution, it divides the 
work among so many different muscles that it 
does not wear upon any of them, as the pen 
does on those of the right hand and arm. It 
can be used at sea, when it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to write with a pen. For 
lawyers, short-hand writers, reporters, minis- 
ters, and copyists, it will be the greatest bless- 
ing of the age. The blind can learn to use it, 
as they learn to play on the piano and the 
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organ. It would be the most instructive and 
useful plaything which parents of means could 
give their children, for while the machine is 
perfectly fascinating to old and young, it 
would teach spelling, punctuation, and the 
construction of sentences in the most delight- 
ful lessons. 

From our stand-point, the Type-writer is one 
of the greatest inventions of the age. It has 
been thoroughly tested by practical men, who 
certify to its merits. Those who wish to know 
more about it should send to the agents, as 
above, for their descriptive pamphlet. The 
price of the Type-writer is one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars. 


MUSIO OF THE SPHERES, 


“ What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark, terrestrial ball ; 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found, — 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing as they shine, 
‘The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 


Tue early Pythagoreans were the first, so 
far as we know, to entertain the notion that 
the sun, moon, and stars, like moving bodies 
near the earth, gave out a sound in their move- 
ments through space; and these men supposed 
that the sounds of the different spheres, in 
their respective circular orbits, were combined 
into an harmonious symphony. They also 
established an analogy between the intervals 
of the seven planets and the intervals of the 
tones in the musical scale. 

From the Earth to the Moon they reckoned 
one tone; from the Moon to Mercury, a half 
tone; from Mercury to Venus, a half tone; 
from Venus to the Sun, a tone and a half; from 
the Sun to Mars, a tone; from Mars to Jupiter, 
a half tone; from Jupiter to Saturn, a half 
tone; from Saturn to the Zodiac, a half tone. 

Thus they made the entire scale to consist 
of six tones. But Pliny offered an amend- 
ment to this scheme: he made the interval 
from Saturn to the Zodiac one and one half 
tones; so that the scale, according to his plan, 
contained seven tones. 

In this music of the spheres, the moon be- 
ing the lowest in the system, and the slowest 
in its movement, sounded the lowest note, 
while the sphere of the fixed stars being the 
highest above the earth, and the most rapid 
in its circular motion, gave out the highest 
note. 

The Pythagoreans said the reason we could 
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not hear this music was, that constant habit 
had rendered it inaudible, just as we get ac- 
customed to almost any continuous sound, so 
that we do not hear it. But Cicero’s explana- 
tion is, that the sound is so loud that it is 
above the capacity of our sense of hearing — 
so loud that no man alive can hear it. 


—_—q———_ 


“A chieftain, to the Highlands dound, 
Cries, ‘Boatman, do not tarry ! 
And I’ll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o’er the ferry.’ ’’ 

THE word Jound, in such expressions as the 
above, ‘‘to the Highlands bound,” does not 
come from the verb to Sind, but is the past 
participle of an old word which is still found 
in the Icelandic language. The Icelandic dua 
means to prepare or get ready, and its parti- 
ciple is ducnu, from which came our word 
bound, when it signifies prepared, or ready, 
for by a slight change of meaning, the same 
word also signifies destined, tending, going, 
or intending to go. Hence we speak of a ship 
as outward dound, or homeward bound. 

In Webster’s large Dictionary, all these sig- 
nifications are found under the participle of 
the verb Jind. In Chaucer and other old 
writers this word is spelled doun. 


—— Some of the ancient notions about the 
Galaxy, or Milky Way, are curious. A portion 
of the Pythagorean sect supposed that it was 
made up of stars which had been disturbed 
when Phaéthon undertook to drive the chariot 
of the sun through the heavens for one day. 

“* And Phaéthon, he, 
As all agree, 

Off the coach was suddenly hurled, 

Into a puddle, and out of the world.” 
Or that they had been burned up by the sun 
in his passage through the heavens. A later 
notion was, that the Galaxy was the sun’s origi- 
nal course; and that the sun, when he turned 
back from the horrid banquet which Atreus 
prepared for Thyestes, — an account of which 
may be found in Grecian mythology, — he 
changed his course to the zodiac, where he 
still makes his daily round. 

The idea that the Milky Way was made up 
of the souls of illustrious men, translated into 
heaven, was, perhaps, more prevalent than any 
other. 


—— Somesopy has said that figures will 
not lie; and somebody else has said that there 
is nothing so deceptive as facts, except figures. 
The second one is doubtless right. 
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DECORATION HYMN, 
Words by Samuzt Burynam. Music by J. H. Tannery. 
Moderato. 
TENOR. 
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8. We know that our flowers will wither and perish,— 
Our flags, too, will droop in the still summer air ; 
But deep in our hearts their mem’ry we'll cherish, 
With love that the passing years ne’er will impair. 


4. O, God of our fathers, O, God of our nation, 
Their faith was unwavering, their trust was in Thee ; 
Thou gav’st them the victory, to our land gave salvation, 
And smiled once again on the home of the free. 


5. Yes, honor and glory for them are eternal, 
The nation they ransomed their mem’ry will keep ; 
Fame’s flowers immortal will bloom ever vernal, 
O’er the graves where our heroes in glory now sleep. 
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